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ee many years of cooperative work 
the public school teachers as members of California 
Teachers Association have made for themselves a 
real profession in California. 


Good school conditions have come because of 
the consistent, continued program of this Associa- 
tion. Chance had little part in the effort which 
has given California its leading place in the educa- 
tional system of the nation. 


90% of the teachers of California have paid their share 
so that no backward step would be taken. 


10% of the teachers of California have paid no share 
in the Association’s program which has materially 
helped to better their conditions. 


Every California teacher should be proud to 
belong to an organization which has the record 
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of accomplishment of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

California Teachers Association has pioneered 
the way for many progressive educational move- 
ments and professional advances. 


Its committee activities have inaugurated: 

1. Greater state support for the public schools. 

2. Public support for kindergartens. 

3. Public support for junior high schools. 

4. Public support for junior colleges. 

5. Free textbooks for all public high school pupils. 

6. High certification qualifications, guaranteeing to 
every child in the state a well-trained, well-edu- 
cated teacher. 

7. Continuing contracts for teachers. 


Ke very teacher in California should be an 
active member of California Teachers Associa- 
tion. The dues are $3 per year. 
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Originators and Makers of Better 
Library Furniture and Supplies 
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ARIZONA HOLIDAY 


By A Desert Devotee 


ne of us living on the Pacific 
Coast who favor winter vacations are 
That part of 
the Southwest which includes South- 
ern Arizona and California has a win- 
ter climate which is pleasantly mild, 
making possible the thorough enjoy- 
ment of outdoor sports and recreations 


particularly fortunate. 


such as golf, tennis, horseback riding, 
hiking and similar vacation activities. 


In the 


two states are many 


try over, offering a wide variety of accommo- 
dations to the visitor, ranging from inexpensive 
Also, throughout 
the states are to be found many dude ranches 


and “different” 


little inns to elaborate hotels. 


which offer an attractive 
of vacation. 
ranch 


area, there being nearly a 


ors can bask by aquamarine swimming pools or 


lounge under rustling palms near 





orange trees. 


By 





Winter in Southern Arizona is ideal for dude 


ranch life. The days 


enough to make a fire welcome. 


The primary object of visiting a dude ranch 
is. of course, to ride horseback, to steep in the 
western atmosphere and to make one’s 
part of the great out-of-doors. This will occupy 
all of the time of most people. However, many 


winter resorts 
especially adapted to the wants of a short vaca- 
tion or a needed rest. Palm Springs in Southern 
California is a winter resort popular the coun- 


Southern Arizona is the center of a vast dude 


hundred 
ranches located in that section. It also has nu- 
merous swanky resort hotels where winter visit- 


fragrant 





reason of its unexcelled winter climate, 
the principal season of all Southern Arizona 
dude ranches is from October to May. 


are clear, with cloudless 
skies and continuous warming sunshine. There 
is just enough tang in the air to make horse- 
back riding and other outdoor sports exhilara- 
ting. Nights and early morning hours are cold 


ranches provide more familiar diver- 
sions for those who want to be out of 
doors but don’t care for the more 
strenuous life. Such things as badmin- 
ton and tennis courts, croquet grounds 
and quoits are usually available. Many 
ranches have swimming pools and a 


few even have polo fields, target 


ranges and putting greens. Daytime 


A cowboy “ 


kind 
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and campfire picnics are frequen‘. 
And then there is loafing!- 


A dude 
ranch is a great place to idle if one 
hasn't the urge to be constantly up 
and at ‘em. 
You don’t have to worry about 
your wardrobe on a ranch. A few 
simple garments is the rule. You will 
want to wear western clothes — it’s 
part of the fun, and everybody does 
High-heeled shoes for women are def 
initely out. The prime requisite is a 
pair of stout, comfortable boots to 
protect you from the chaparral when 
riding or hiking. Women wear jeans, 
short divided skirts or jodhpurs. A 
leather or wool jacket, a slicker or top 
coat, and the usual undergarments 
about complete the list. 


At the resort hotels, many of which 
provide every luxury, a variety of 
types of clothes are worn, but mostly 
sport togs. There is little formal dress 
The principal 


ing. resorts are at 


does his stuff” with a lariat for the entertainment of an 
admiring audience of spectators. 
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Phoenix, Chandler, Tucson and Nogales, while the win- 
ter ranches dot the entire southern section of the state. 

In addition to the recreational offerings of ranch 
and resort, the visitor to Southern Arizona will find 
a wealth of other things to occupy his attention: Ari- 
zona is rich in points of absorbing interest, all of 
which may be reached in comparatively short trips. 
There are fascinating prehistoric ruins; cliff-dwelling 
homes of vanished races; Indian reservations where 
the Red Men occasionally have their tribal dances 
and fiestas; state parks; the famous Apache Trail; a 
chain of four great dams and lakes whose waters 
irrigate the productive Salt River Valley. There are 
sleepy little frontier towns, ghost mining-camps, and 
there are modern bustling cities with skyscrapers. 
There are a number of community celebrations, fiestas 
and rodeos during the winter season. The two out- 
standing rodeos are those at Phoenix and Tucson. 













eae a modern Galileo telling of 
a fresh triumph over one of Mother 
Nature’s secrets Chuckawalla Slim, 
learned desert rockologist now parked 
in his rolling museum at a Palm 
Springs trailer court, states that he has 
found a solution to the Long Beach 
earthquake problem. No fly-by-night 
panacea, his is a substantial back-to- 
the-earth remedy. Chuckawalla Slim 
has a flexible rock. 

Clapping on his beret “for artistic 
reasons” the jovial sagebrush scientist 
rummaged about in his assortment of 
mineral specimens and produced a 
















CHUCKAWALLA SLIM 


ROVING ROCKOLOGIST SOLVES EARTHQUAKE PROBLEM 


Frank Quintaval, Teacher, Long Beach City Schools 


banana-sized brown rock which he 
wiggled in his hand as freely as a 
piece of old garden hose. Houses, ex- 
plained Slim, built of this rubbery 
mineral matter would swing and sway 
with Mother Nature and thus be un- 
affected when the terra firma goes on 
a binge. 

“Technically this is called Itala- 
columite,” said Chuckawalla, pro- 
nouncing the word as trippingly as you 
or I would say Swiss-Family-Robinson, 
“but among friends it is known as 
Flexible Sandstone.” 

When asked what holds the rock 





















A chuck-wagon picnic on a dude ranch 








Cow ponies make discreet chaperones for dude ranch visitors. 





together Slim believed the most prom- 
inent theory is that the rock molecules 
are held together by capillary attrac- 
tion. However, he freely admitted it 
is a problem that “baffles us smart 
people.” The only disadvantages to 
the sandstone seem to be that it comes 
from South Africa and what few spe- 
cimens there are in California, being 
rocks, will not propagate. 

In addition to his earthquake pill Chuck- 
awalla displays hundreds of other ore 
fantastic stones, and unnatural 
relics in what he himself calls the “big: 
gest collection of the most useless things 
in the world.” Such priceless items as the 
horns off a horned toad, a necklace made 
from the vertebra of a cobra, and a piece 
of rutilated quartz containing hairs from 
a platinum blond, are among the keep- 
sakes which Slim includes in his “world 
could do without” assortment. 

After the fashion of famous WPA pro- 
jects Chuckawalla has his museum decor- 
ated with murals depicting life in the sur’ 
rounding country. One entire side he 
devotes to the prospector’s closest kin, the 
burro. For the patient little animal Slim 
predicts a fine large future. Whether that 
future lies in donkey baseball or in posing 
for murals he would not say. However, on 
the subject of armchair prospectors who 
collect mineral specimens as an avocation 
for rainy days and other spare hours he 
spoke without restraint. 

These rock hobbyists, says Chuckawalla, 
are great people. They are too busy look- 
ing for gold in their specimens to talk 
about other people. The study of stones 
broadens the mind. The nation, believes 
Slim, who makes his bed and board by 
selling rocks to amateur collectors, would 
be a better place to live in if more citizens 
took to the rocks. 


samples, 































































































AS WORLD FAMOUS 
AS SAN FRANCISCO 





Cabrillo Celebration 


Ti coming of Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo 
to the 1542 had a 
400th Anniversary Celebration in Los An- 
geles at a dinner assembly, Saturday eve- 
ning, October 10, at the University Club. 
Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, University of Cali- 


fornia, 


California coast in 


renowned authority on Spanish- 


Californian history, was the principal 


speaker. 


JOHANNA SPYRI 
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FAMOUS SWISS WOMAN WHO WROTE HEIDI 


George Thurer, New York City 


Nao long ago a dramatized ver- 
sion of the popular book Heidi by 
Johanna Spyri was presented through- 
out Switzerland by a road company of 
native Swiss actors. Wherever it went 
it registered tremendous success so 
that it finally adopted the name of 
Heidi Players. 

The original text of the book Heidi 
has been translatéd into many lan- 
guages. The story is not only a Swiss 
childhood classic, but it is, in accord- 
ance with its author’s hopes, beloved 
by “young readers and by those who 
love children.” 

Heidi’s homeland is tucked away in 
a lovely mountain realm of Eastern 
Switzerland. Local trains bound for 
Chur, capital of the canton of the 
Grisons, will stop at the ancient little 
town of Maienfeld. From there one 
can climb in two hours to Guscha, 
the so-called Dorfli or village in Heidi. 
In this tiny settlement, about 100 
years ago, lived Heidi, the grand- 
mother, Peter, the goatherd, and the 
Alm-Ohi, Heidi’s grandfather—all the 





Interior of one of the few homes which make up the tiny hamlet of Guscha above 
Ragaz-Spa and Maienfeld in Eastern Switzerland, where the lovable heroine of 
“Heidi” spent her childhood.— Photo by Haller, Zurich 

























































lovable characters described in the 
book. 

Johanna Spyri, the author, was born 
as Johanna Heusser in 1827, in the 
beautiful mountain district between 
the lakes of Zurich and Zug. Her 
father was a physician, her mother a 
pastor's daughter and a poet. Dr. 
Johannes Heusser, Johanna’s father, 
was devoted to his patients. Not only 
did he travel for many hours in mak- 
ing his calls, but he oftentimes took 
them into his home for weeks and 
months. Thus, in an environment of 
brotherly love and charity, the girl 
Johanna, one of six children, grew 
up. Later she continued her studies 
in Zurich. 

Here Johanna had the good fortune 
to become a friend of Conrad Ferdi- 
nand Meyer, who, although only four 
years her senior, was already asserting 
himself as a poet. Presently she mar- 
ried a Mr. Spyri, editor and later town 
clerk of Zurich. Her only son died 
while still a lad; six months later, her 
husband also passed away. 

But before these tragedies inter- 
rupted her peaceful life Johanna Spyri, 
always a little homesick for the moun- 
tain regions of her girlhood,. had al- 
ready written many children’s stories 
which had been enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the public. 

At the time when her own son was 
about to die, Heidi, creation of her 
gifted mind, made its debut. Johanna 
Spyri began her writings after she had 
reached the age of 40, but her stories 
for children are immortal. 


* * * 


Mrs. Mabel C. Bennett, elementary su- 
pervisor, Alhambra, and Kathleen Strick- 
land, high school English teacher there, rep- 
resented California at the NEA Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
Conference on human development and edu- 
cation, held in Chicago. 

Ona E. Ring of Martinez is state chair- 
man for this department in California; 
Ruth Cunningham is executive secretary, 
with offices at 1201 16th Street, N.W.., 
Washington, D.C. 
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Cabrillo Isles 


T. celebrate the 400th anniversary 
of the discovery of the California 
coast by Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, it 
is urged that the group of islands off 
the Southern California shore, now on 
some maps as the Channel Islands, 
should be named the Cabrillo Isles. 
The suggestion is made by Aubrey 
Drury, California author. 

The discoverer arrived at San Diego Bay 
September 28, 1542. He visited these islands 
first in October of that year, exploring them 


with care; and he died and was buried on 
one of them, early in 1543. 


“These islands now assuredly should be 
named in honor of the dauntless seafarer 
the Cabrillo Isles, for nowhere is he prop- 
erly commemorated along the coast which 
he discovered to the world,” 
author. 


says the 
“There are a few spots along Cali- 
fornia’s shore now named for Cabrillo, but 
none really of major prominence.” 


“The name Channel Islands,” he adds, 
“is almost meaningless and does not deserve 
to last. It has no particular historic back- 
ground. Why not call Santa Catalina, San 
Clemente, Santa Rosa, Santa Cruz and the 
rest collectively the Cabrillo Isles?” Indi- 
vidual names of the would be 
retained. 


islands 


The proposed change to the new group 
name has been approved by the directors of 
California Historical Society and by many 
other influential organizations. Appropriate 
action by the State Legislature and by Fed- 
eral authorities is suggested, as a mark of 
honor to the discoverer of the California 
coast, Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo. 


* * * 


The Romans 


Lat and the Romans, Book Two, 
published by Ginn and Company, is the 
second book of a modern two-book series 
for high schools which (a) gives the stu- 
dent proficiency in the Latin language itself; 
(b) contributes to his all-around intellec- 
tual and social development by giving him 
a vivid picture of Roman life and its im- 
portance to us today. 


The carefully-selected reading broadens 
the student’s knowledge of the development 
of Roman power, of political and social 
institutions, and of the great Romans. In 
addition to the reading in Latin, there is 
much well-written background material in 
English, with provocative questions to stim- 
ulate comparison and contrast of America 
with Rome; price $2.12. 


Contra Costa County 


The Story of Contra Costa County for 
Boys and Girls 


Roy W. Cloud 


Miss Wilma G. Cheatham, director of 
research and reference, in the office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools of Con- 
tra Costa County, has prepared a most in- 
teresting history of that County. 

The book was compiled at the direction 
of the County Board of Education, and 
under the supervision of the board which 
consists of Walter T. Helms, George A. 
Johnson, E. G. Nash, Fred S. Ramsdell and 
B. O. Wilson, County Superintendent of 
Schools. It was copyrighted and printed by 
the Harr Wagner Publishing Company of 
San Francisco and has been furnished to all 
of the upper-grade pupils of the Contra 
Costa schools. 

The stories outline the various interest- 
ing features of Contra Costa County and in 
addition to the historical facts describe the 
various famous people who have lived 
in that section. Included in the group 
are John Swett, father of the public schools 
system of California, and Dr. John Marsh, 
the first American ever granted the right 
to practice medicine in California. 


Wailime 


Western 
America’s 
LARGEST and 
FINEST HOTEL 


i 
@ Add to the joy of your trip to 
Los Angeles, the thrill of a stay at 
THE BILTMORE . . . an evening in 
famous “Supper Club of the Stars," 
The BILTMORE BOWL, a matinee 


luncheon in THE RENDEZVOUS, 
“Nite Club in the Afternoon." 


* 


1500 Rooms @ Att Wirn Batus 
Singles $4 to $8 @ Doubles $6.50 to $10 
@ THE BILTMORE @ 


—————— 


It is interestingly illustrated and will give 
to the boys and girls of the county a thor- 
ough understanding of the history of their 
section. 


(i 


Santa Fe 


\B/ 


TRAVEL SUGGESTIONS 


* All out war has imposed a great traffic load upon Santa Fe and 
other American railroads. Movement of troops and war material 
must have first call. But you can help us maintain regular civilian 
rail transportation by following the friendly suggestion below. 
FOR DETAILS %& 743 S. Hill St., MU 0111, Los Angeles *& 235 Geary, 
SU 7600, San Francisco *%& 5th Ave. & B St., Franklin 2101, San Diego 
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MONTHS AFTER OUTBREAK OF WAR 


Ar THE National Institute of Education and the War, 
recently held at Washington, D. C., (see October issue of this 
magazine) Leon Henderson, chief, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, . Cloud 
through the courtesy of Alvin C. Eurich, chief, 
educational relations branch consumer division, Office of Price 
Administration, a set which is here reproduced for the use of 
California teachers. 


displayed four charts concerning teachers. Mr 
obtained, 


TEACHERS PURCHASING POWER 
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“Current Wages” means cash amount of wages; 
means actual buying-power of wages. 

Sources: Teachers purchasing-power is computed from NEA 
and U. S. Office of Education figures for salaries; Bureau of 
Labor Statistics figures for cost-of-living. 

Teachers Wages, World War I and World War II — Figures 
on current wages from NEA and U. S. Office of Education; 
figures on real wages computed from wage data of NEA and 
U. S. Office of Education and cost-of-living data of Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


“Real Wages” 











BE SURE to Observe American Education Week, November 8-14 
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RECENT MEETINGS 


Roy W. Cloud 


Tix calendar of the Executive 
Secretary of California Teachers As- 
sociation has been exceedingly full 
since the last message to our members. 


The first meeting attended was on 
September 25-27 at Camp Seeley, in 
the San Bernardino Mountains. Dur- 
ing this week, 155 teachers, who have 
assumed official responsibility in their 
various teacher groups in the South- 
ern Section of our state, gathered to- 
gether to discuss matters of mutual in- 
terest. Carl Bowman, assistant secre- 
tary of the Southern Section of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, was in 
charge of the program and plans for 
the Camp Seeley meeting. 


For those who are not acquainted 
with the history of this movement, it 
might be well to say that this is the 
4th annual meeting of the officers of 
Southern California teacher clubs. 
Three years ago, Arthur F. Corey, 
then field representative for California 
Teachers Association and publicity di- 
rector for the Southern Section, con- 
ceived the idea of having a training 
school for the presidents and secre- 
taries of local teacher groups. At the 
first conference, approximately 100 
teachers responded to his call. For 
three days of intensive training they 
listened to presentation of ideas and 
discussed these matters so that they 
might in turn take them to the teach- 
ers of their respective school districts. 


The movement grew, and last year’s 
session at Camp Seeley was the largest 


which had been held. 


This year, despite a shortage of 
tires, teachers from Santa Barbara 
on the north to San Diego on the 
South, from Santa Monica and Long 
Beach on the west to Needles, El 
Centro and other points on the east- 
ern borders of the state, attended the 
convention. Mr. Corey, the execu- 
tive secretary of the Southern Sec- 
tion, assisted Mr. Bowman in the con- 
duct of the meeting. The topics cov- 
ered were of such a nature that every 
member attending received both in- 
spiration and information of most con- 
siderable help. 


The dining-room service was under 
the direction of Mrs. Earle Green of 
Riverside, who took the place of her 
husband, Lieutenant Green of the 
United States Air Forces. When the 
preparations were begun for the 
meeting, it was expected that Mr. 
Green would be in charge of the din- 
ing-room. However, his appointment 
as a lieutenant in the United States 
Army came early in the school year 
and he went East for his training 
service. It was a source of great sat- 
isfaction to everybody present, and 
especially to Mrs. Green, to have the 
Lieutenant return from Florida on the 
second day of the session and receive 
the greetings which were expressed 
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by all. He was President of the 
Southern Section two years ago and 
his activity in the educational field 
has been of such a nature that he has 
made a real place for himself in the 
hearts of all of his friends. 


Two of the visitors at Camp Seeley 
were Louise Beyer, NEA Director for 
California and President of the Bay 
Section of California Teachers Associ- 
ation, and Clive Saiz, who this year is 
in charge of the public relations pro- 
gram of the Bay Section. They were 
so interested in the meeting that it 
was determined that a similar confer- 
ence would be held in the Bay Sec- 
tion. Accordingly, they made ar- 
rangements at the Hotel Claremont in 
Berkeley for a one-day session on Oc- 
tober 24. This conference will be re- 
ported in the next issue of this maga- 
zine. 


School Trustees 


Tix second meeting of importance 
which was attended was the State 
Convention of Schools Trustees, held 
at the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, 
September 24-26. Eugene Tincher, 
president of the Association, prepared 
a program of very considerable inter- 
est to his group, and many ideas cov- 
ering the work of the school trustees 
were given much consideration. 


One entire session was given over 
to the discussion of teacher tenure. It 
is more than probable that a bill will 
be introduced by the Trustees Asso- 
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ciation covering this very important 
factor of teacher welfare. We under- 
stand, if legislation along this line 
should be presented, that Preview 
Boards would be set up in various 
sections of California which would 
hear the first proceedings in tenure 
before any court action could be fol- 
lowed. We are reserving any state- 
ment concerning this proposed law 
until we have had an opportunity of 
studying it. 


Mr. Tincher, who is a member of 
the City Board of Education of Long 
Beach, was re-elected to serve for a 
second year as president of the Trus- 
tees Association. 


Tix next meeting of importance 
was the convention for County, City 
and District Superintendents of 
Schools, at the Ambassador Hotel in 
Los Angeles. For three very full days, 
October 12-14, the school administra- 
tors of California assembled and 
listened to, or participated in, discus- 
sions concerning their activities. 


The program of the convention was 
prepared jointly by Dr. Walter F. 
Dexter, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction; Dr. Aubrey A. Doug- 
lass, chief of the division of secondary 
education of the State Department of 
Education; Walter L. Bachrodt, super- 
intendent of city schools of San Jose 
and president of the California Asso- 
ciation of School Superintendents, and 
Frank Wright, superintendent of 
schools of El Monte and first vice- 
president of the school superinten- 
dents. 


The meetings were under the direc- 
tion of Superintendent Bachrodt, who 
made a real reputation for himself by 
opening every session exactly on time 
and closing the sessions at the time 
set forth on the program. We com- 
mend Mr. Bachrodt for the able man- 
ner in which he performed this diffi- 
cult task, for meetings exactly on 
schedule are more thoroughly en- 
joyed than are those which open late 
and run far beyond their allotted time. 


Mr. Bachrodt opened the conven- 
tion with a most excellent presenta- 


tion of the duty of superintendents 
and teachers during an all-out war. 
His remarks were well timed and well 
presented. He was followed by Dr. 
Walter F. Dexter, who gave a won- 
derfully fine address on the duty of 
our schools. 


Throughout the entire program, 
thoughtful consideration was given to 
phase of educational work. 
Those who attended the convention 
came away with the deep conviction 
that we are facing a critical period in 
the educational history of California 
and that everyone connected with the 
schools of the state must give a faith- 
ful account of his stewardship. 


every 


County Superintendents 


County superintendents, in their 
sectional meetings, gave careful con- 
sideration and study to the general 
idea of making the office of county 
superintendent of schools a real pro- 
fession in which standards must be 
raised and general practices followed 
which will help in the upbuilding, 
through a long period of time, of all 
educational procedures. The superin- 
tendents, in doing this, set the ma- 
chinery in motion for the preparation 
of a constitutional amendment which 
they hope to have enacted at the next 
session of the Legislature and on 
which the people of the state will be 
required to vote. It is our hope that 
this proposal will be accepted by our 
voters, for if it is, we know that our 
schools will be infinitely better be- 
cause of the improved status of the 
county superintendent’s office. 


One of the outstanding sessions of 
the convention was the dinner in 
honor of Sam H. Cohn, who has been 
for many years past the Assistant State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Mr. Cohn has reached the age of re- 
tirement as specified in the state civil 
service and retirement laws. At the 
banquet in his honor, Superintendent 
William G. Paden of Alameda was 
toastmaster. Mr. Cohn, before enter- 
ing the state service, was a principal 
in the Alameda system with Mr. 
Paden. 


Those who gave expressions of ap- 
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preciation of Mr. Cohn and his work 
were Pansy Jewett Abbott, county su- 
perintendent of schools, San Mateo 
County; Walter T. Helms, superin- 
tendent of schools, Richmond; Vier- 
ling Kersey, former state superinten- 
dent of public instruction and now 
city superintendent of schools of Los 
Angeles; Walter Morgan, an associ- 
ate of Mr. Cohn’s in the office of the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


In behalf of the many friends of 
Mr. Cohn, Superintendent Walter 
Bachrodt presented Mr. Cohn with 
a beautifullybound volume which 
contained letters from hundreds of 
school-people in California to Mr. 
Cohn, all of them expressing their ap- 
preciation of him and the splendid 
work which he has done for the 
schools of California. Mr. Cohn re- 
sponded feelingly to ail of the expres- 
sions of friendship and goodwill and 
stated that, even though his active 
service for the youth of California had 
been finished, he could always be 
counted upon to help whenever his 
help might be needed. 


At the election held on the last day 
of the convention the following were 
named as the officers for the next 
year: 


President, W. K. Cobb, county su- 
perintendent, Ventura; vice-president, 
Walter Bachrodt, city superintendent, 
San Jose; secretary, J. R. Overturf, 
city superintendent, Sacramento; treas- 
urer, R. B. Walter, assistant county 
superintendent, Los Angeles. 


State Liaison Group 


0. Saturday, October 17, eighty- 
five representatives gathered at the 
Hotel Fresno in Fresno to attend a 
conference on Education and the War 
sponsored jointly by California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers and the 
Educational Policies and Plans Com- 
mittee of California Teachers Associ- 
ation. More than 25 state-wide groups 
were represented. Among them were 
practically all of the state educational 
organizations, California Farm Bureau 
Federation, California State Chamber 
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of Commerce, California Taxpayers 
Association, California Real Estate 
Association, California School Trus- 
tees Association, California Bar Asso- 
ciation, California Apartment-House 
Owners Association, and many other 
groups. 


Mrs. Mildred L. Hale of San Diego, 
president of the California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and Dr. John 
A. Sexson, superintendent of schools, 
Pasadena, and chairman of the Poli- 
cies Committee, jointly presided. Both 
Mrs. Hale and Dr. Sexson presented 
their greetings to the group and out- 
lined the program which they believed 
education should follow in California. 
Dr. Sexson was followed by Dr. Dex- 
ter, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, who gave a most interesting 
speech on the duties which must be 
performed by education in this critical 
time of our history. The meeting con- 
tinued from 9:30 until 4 o'clock. 
Many participated by expressing opin- 
ions concerning the needs of edu- 
cation. 


This conference was the outgrowth 
of an idea presented by Leland Pryor, 
president of the Southern Section, 
California Teachers Association. At 
the summer meeting of the Policies 
and Plans Committee, he expressed 
the belief that a real program of edu- 
cation can be followed in California 
only when business, industry and edu- 
cation meet on a common ground and 
acquire a common understanding of 
the needs and implications of a good 
educational program. Mr. Pryor had 
the satisfaction of attending the meet- 
ing and of knowing that all who at- 
tended the session had acquired such 
a knowledge. 


I, closing this account, I would 
mention a meeting to be held shortly 
in Oakland. George Langlois, Pacific 
Coast representative of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and a 
committee from his association and 
from the educators of Northern Cali- 
fornia, have perfected plans and a 
program for a meeting to be held in 
the Athens Athletic Club in Oakland 
on Friday afternoon and evening, No- 
vember 13. This meeting will be the 


second in a series to be held in the 
San Francisco Bay Area. The first 
was held during the second week of 
July at the Palace Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco. At this second meeting the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
will limit its attendance to 50 repre- 
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sentatives and the schools have been 
requested to limit their attendance to 
that same number. There will be 
group conferences and a general ses- 
sion at which problems common to 
Industry and to Education will be 
discussed. 


TO BEGINNING TEACHERS 


Roy W. Cloud 


‘ie October issue of this maga- 
zine contained a partial list of changes 
in teaching and administrative posi- 
tions in California. I wish we could 
list the name of every one who is 
beginning work as a teacher in a Cali- 
fornia school. But we can’t get an 
accurate and complete record. 


As Secretary of California Teachers 
Association I want to send a word of 
greeting to each of these newcomers 
in the field of education and wish 
them a happy, useful and successful 
year in their great adventure. 

Usually each year there are between 
2200 and 2300 new and beginning 
teachers in California. This year there 
are more than that, probably 4000. 


I hope that each one of you will be 
successful and happy. You have en- 
tered a most worthwhile profession. 
Upon your efforts may rest the suc- 
cess or failure of many future workers 
in our beloved country. 


The Children Do Well 


We are living in trying times. More 
is demanded of the schools than in 
former years. There is more criticism 
of our output than has been noted 
previously. We know that most of 
this criticism is not founded upon 
fact. We know that the boys and 
girls who have finished schools in Cali- 
fornia are adjusting themselves to the 
conditions which face them and are 
doing as good a job as their fathers 
and mothers did. 

Most of those who criticize do not 
know whereof they speak or write. 
We do not deny that many graduates 


of the public schools spell poorly, 
write illegibly, and are deficient in 
mathematics. The schools can furnish 
education but they cannot furnish 
brains. But we do know that for 
every child who is deficient there are 
a hundred who have so mastered their 
subjects that they can do the work of 
the world creditably and efficiently. 
They can take their proper place in 
our Republic and can uphold the 
reputation of America in business or 
in the armed forces of our country. 


Serve Your Country 


So Mr. and Miss Beginning Teacher, 
as you look into the faces of your 
boys and girls make the resolve that 
you will do your fullest duty and lead 
them as the great masters of the past 
have led their pupils. Teach them the 
lessons that their course prescribes. 
Give them all of the extra assistance 
that they may need. Know that you 
are helping your country just as effec- 
tively and just as honorably as though 
you were protecting our shores or 
serving in the ranks of our forces in 
foreign countries. 


Mrs. Gladys Knight Harris, head of the 
home economics department, Pomona Junior 
College, Los Angeles County, was home 
economics section chairman at the recent 
meeting of Southern California Junior Col- 
lege Association held at Los Angeles City 
College; D. R. Henry of Ventura Junior 
College is president of the Association and 
Dr. Cecil C. Stewart, Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege, is secretary-treasurer. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


THE CHILDREN’S PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Edrena R. Morrow, Teacher, Hemet Junior High School, Riverside County 


Mhocs is heard of superintend- 
ents and principals philosophies of 
education. Occasionally even a teacher 
has one! But who had thought of the 
children themselves as possessed of 
such an article? 


I cannot even suspect myself of be- 
ing conscious of the likelihood when 
I gave them the first assignment of 
the year, —9th-grade composition in 
which would be answered and dis- 
cussed these questions: For whom am 
I learning? Why am I learning? 
What do I wish to learn? How can 
T learn? 


My purpose was to arouse the idea 
that they were not learning for me, 
their teacher, but each must learn for 
himself and for no other; that each 
had a responsibility to himself; that 
each must endeavor to discover and 
develop his own talents. 


I had a faint hope that each pupil 
might conceive the idea that he should 
tinish each day’s work. We did not 
discuss the compositions much, as I 
did not want them to be colored by 
my ideas. 

More than 100 compositions were 
turned in on time. That they were 
the sincere expression of their own 
ideals, I have no doubt. They were 
unanimous in their belief that each 
learned for himself and for no other, 
although one boy waxed over-ambi- 
tious when he wrote, “I am learning 
for myself and for my future pos- 
terity.” 


We Build on the Past 





Or did he? Do we not build on 
what those who have gone before 
have learned . . . “that they without 
us should not be made perfect.” 

The what and the how evoked the 
expected answers. The whys were the 
most revealing and so the most inter- 
esting. I was impressed by the lack of 
“good grades” as the motive for learn- 
ing. Only one gave that as a “because” 


for studying without a deeper reason. 


Patriotism was a very general mo- 
tive for study, as many of them 
wished to become better and more in- 
telligent citizens. Here are some rep- 
resentative quotations which seem to 
show a worthy idealism: 


“I am learning so I can help to make a 
better world in which to live.” 

“I would like to be able to use my brain 
as well as my hands.” 


“Money is not the only thing school- 
learning gives us. It is at school that we 
have a chance to associate with other peo- 
ple we would not meet otherwise.” 


“IT want to improve my mind as well as 
something I can do with my hands.” 


An Indian girl with such a sunny sinile 
and happy spirit wrote, “I want te learn 
the good in life so that I can teach others 
who may not know.” 

An overgrown rough boy from a broken, 
mixed-up family wrote, “I want to learn sc 
that I can invest my money in businesses 
to help out poor people and sick ones.” 

“I am learning to teach others in the 
future.” 
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“So that I can think for myself.” 
One in a lighter vein rhymes: 
“Education with a smile 
If you do it all the while.” 

One pupil whose father is detained in 
China, and whose small brother met a tragic 
death, realized more than most others the 
importance of this year’s work responded, 
“It is good to be learning. It is my victory.” 

As I face the year with the confi- 
dences of these children before me, I 
humbly pray I may not fail them, but 
may be enabled to meet worthily the 
challenge of their philosophy of edu- 
cation. 


Eeonomies Material 


BP iciccxarny of Economic 
and Social Study Materials is avail- 
able through National Association of 
Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, 
New York City. 

This 38-page bulletin is the 8th semi- 
annual catalog of literature and visual aids 
available from that office. 

The materials include printed matter, 
motion-pictures, sound-slide films, radio- 
transcriptions, plays, and posters. 

These excellent aids are widely used in 
California schools. 

The bibliography and order blank is 
available upon request. 


Observe American Edueation Week 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


GENERAL THEME 194 


Education for Free Mea 
: e 





2 SUNDAY, WOVEMBER 6 


Renewing Our Faith 





WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 11 
Developing Loyal Citizens 
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TEACHERS IN WAR. 2 


Edward H. Hurlbut, Director of Publicity, California Teachers Association 


Bi they go marching on, the 
school men and women of California, 
falling into rhythmic step with the 
hosts of the other Americans, onward 
to the ultimate goal of total victory 
for the Four Freedoms. 


From yeoman, third class, and buck 
privates, from the enlisted personnel 
of the WAACS and WAVES, they 
are at salute up through all the ranks 
to Commanders and Colonels. There 
seems no branch in our far-flung lines 
of service and intricate and expanding 
operations of offense and defense, 
from submarine plotting to strat- 
ospheric piloting, where the school- 
folk are not at the alert. 

The lists are by no means complete, 
but as of this writing there are 1340 
of the certificated State personnel in 
service. On a basis of 45,000 Cali- 
fornia teachers this is a 3% showing. 
With increasingly more sweeping 
service inclusions this figure is des- 
tined for an even sharper increase. 


The larger cities are more propor- 
tionately hit in numbers; but the ratio 
runs fairly constant, from Alpine to 
Imperial, from Mono to the sea. 


Latest mail to hand, for instance, 
lists 63 from San Diego city schools 
and 23 from San Diego State College. 
Oakland city schools have 68, with 
Inglewood Union High School in Los 
Angeles County showing an enroll- 
ment in service of 15. 


Here and there one shows up in the 
WAVES; last month’s tabulation 
listed several with the WAACS. 
There is one woman teacher in pilot 
training and a faculty man training 
for service ferrying bombers. Here is 
one with the Tank Destroyer Battalion 
and another with the amphibious base. 

A long haul removed from campus 
class bells! 


Without attempting to single out 
any one school, or school district, a 
glance through the letters just as they 
are brought in by the mail man will 
give a fairly graphic picture of the 
cross-section of armed and civilian 


activities our fellow-educators are en- 
gaged in. 

Top letter ‘on the pile this morning 
is the King’s River School, which 
turns in one—but that one is the 
principal, Vincent E. Alexander, now 
in the Army Air Corps. 

From Orange, Ned Drake is a Sec- 
ond Lieutenant, Army, now in Seattle 
(although address listings are likely to 
vary overnight); Delano Joint Union 
High School lists Lauren Buel, Cap- 
tain, Fort McDowell; Nelson Fox, 
Captain, Santa Ana Air Base; Arthur 
Campos, Coca Solo Submarine Base, 
Panama Canal Zone; Colin Petrie, 
Inshore Patrol Communications, San 
Diego. 


Varied Assignments 


Forrest L. Brown of Corcoran Ele- 
mentary District, private, 635th Tank 
Destroyer Battalion, Marshfield; 
Wasco Union Elementary District has 
Harold Buntain, medical detachment, 
109th Infantry, Camp Livingstone, 
La., and Russell Vincent, yeoman, 
third class, San Francisco. Castro 
Valley School has Alfred F. Brown, 
private, 80th Bomb Squadron, Miami, 
Florida. West Whittier District has 
L. S. Woodward, with Squadron 30, 
Group E, at the officers training camp, 
Miami Beach, Florida. 


Next letter in the mail pile shows 
Ralph Bredenberg, Corning Elemen- 
tary District, private in the Army Air 
Corps, Sheppard Field, Texas. Corn- 
ing City Schools list Navy Lieutenants 
J. Henrich Hull and H. I. Froseth; 
Chief Petty Officers Aubrey R. Tapp 
and Harold R. Suechling and Theo- 
dore Riehl, private, Fort McArthur. 


Diversity characterizes the Pitts- 
burg (Contra Costa County) public 
schools. Principal M. C. Shafer of 
Pittsburg Junior High is director of 
the Junior Red Cross, Pacific Area; 
Ernest J. De Stefano, carpenter's 
mate, third class, Navy; Leo Fernan- 
dez, Lieutenant, Army; Lloyd G. Sea- 
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Naval 
Washington, D. C. 


ver, yeoman, Intelligence, 

There could be no. better idea given 
of the scope of teacher activities than 
these notations, made at random. The 
list can be multiplied until it will be 
found that every unit in the military 
and civilian defense forces has a rep- 
resentative from the teachers of Cali- 
fornia. 


Officers Ratings 


Somewhat in the higher brackets of 
ratings are the faculty members of San 
Mateo Junior College, with a major in 
the Air Corps and a major in the 
Army; two lieutenant commanders, 
one now an instructor at the Naval 
Academy; a lieutenant, naval reserve, 
likewise at the Naval Academy; a 
naval commander; lieutenant, junior 
grade, aboard ship; a second lieuten- 
ant, army; a scientific investigator, 
aerodynamics, San Diego; a member in 
chemical research for war purposes, 
University of California, and one 
member of the faculty with the Office 
of Price Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


The list is lengthy, and it will con- 
tinue to lengthen. It is the hope of 
the State Executive Secretary of CTA, 
Roy W. Cloud, in due course to pub- 
lish the complete roster, provided it 
will be possible to assemble, in view 
of the swiftly-changing war picture, a 
final list that will be both comprehen- 
sive and accurate. 


Wings for Reading 


Caro Hovious, head of the depart- 
ment of English, San Benito County high 
school and junior college, Hollister, and 
Elga M. Shearer, supervisor of elementary 
education, Long Beach public schools, are 
co-authors of Wings for Reading, a fine 
big illustrated book for upper elementary 
schools, junior high and high school pupils, 
published by D. C. Heath and Co.; price 
$1.60. 


This book is “for every boy and girl who 
would like to find new and exciting adven- 
tures in the world of books.” Hovious and 
Shearer are nationally-known in the impor- 
tant field of reading; the illustrations are by 
George Mass. 





















































WORDS AND READING 


LEARNING TO READ AT HARVARD 


I. Colodny, Editor, W ords Magazine; Teacher of English, Los Angeles City College 


mm vir 20% of the entering class 
at Harvard must be taught the funda- 
mentals of reading is largely the result 
of the methods that psychologists, 
with education, 
forced on the country. The psycholo- 


who tinker have 
gists have been telling us that we 
should not teach words. They are for 
teaching reading without teaching the 
meaning of individual words. That is 
what they have been doing in some 
places and it is from those areas we 
get poor readers. You might as well 
teach arithmetic without teaching the 
digits and without teaching the tables. 

You might as well give up the idea 
of teaching reading if you are not go- 
ing to teach words. That’s how we 
oldsters have learned to read. That's 
how they still teach Latin, Greek, 
French, or Spanish. All one needs to 
do to be convinced is examine the 
modern language textbooks. 


It is a specious argument to say that 
by teaching words we make “word 
readers.” Everyone knows that the 
meaning of a word once compre- 
hended is merged with the meanings 
of other words to form thought. Those 
who oppose the teaching of words also 
object to the teaching of spelling. 
They forget that we no longer teach 
merely spelling. Today in the teach- 
ing of spelling is included 1. pronun- 
ciation, 2. meaning, 3. usage (in a sen- 
tence), 4. origin. 

The psychologist said this and that 
and we immediately adopted his dicta. 
If we hesitated or expressed a doubt, 
we were overwhelmed with statistics. 
If there is anything a psychologist is 
armed with it is statistics. In the pres- 
ence of statistics, reason, good sense, 
and everything else is of no avail. Sta- 
tistics prove this and show that! 

According to statistics my freshmen 
students on our campus here in Los 
Angeles know 92,000 words. That's 
almost twice as many words Johnson 
was able to collect in his dictionary 
and 20,000 more words than Noah 


Webster included in his original dic- 
tionary. On another campus another 
group of psychologists using another 
system of tests have discovered that a 
college freshman knows 110,000 words 
and can recognize 165,000 words. 


Of course those of us that teach 
freshmen English have “our doubts” 
about a freshman knowing 92,000 
words. As soon as he sits down to 
write or whenever he is asked to read, 
he reveals a peculiar perversity of 
misspelling and mispronouncing words 
of the 5000 frequency. Try as hard as 
we can, we teachers of English cannot 
coax into use those 110,000 words. To 
our freshmen everything is “lousy”, 
“swell”, or “nerts”. But let the psy- 
chologist come on the scene and im- 
mediately the freshman begins to 
“give out” those 110,000 words. What 
a flow of language! What discrimin- 
ation! What poetic flights! 


Ignorance of Words 


In 1932, W. P. Kirkwood, for over 
20 years professor of journalism, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, wrote about his 
experience with a group of journalism 
students at a mid-western university. 
He points out that the difficulties of 
in the 
paucity of the vocabulary. They just 
didn’t know words. He speaks of one 


those students are centered 


of the boys, Lake, an omnivorous 
reader and frequenter of lectures, and 
who had four years of high school and 
two years at a great university, but 
failed to understand such words as 
laceration, pernicious, supinely, ava- 
rice. Lake used the expression “out 
of the miasma of politics,” but didn’t 
Another 
student of the same group who had 
four years at a liberal arts college 
didn’t know the temerity, 
amenable, stalemate, injudicious. 


know what miasma meant. 


words 


Mr. Kirkwood in his article entitled, 
The Words They Didn’t Know* lists 


*School & Society, June 16, 1942. 
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more than 150 words that this group 
of journalism students didn’t know 
and all of these words are within 
Thorndike’s 23,000 words. 


A WORD about reading speed. 
Reading speed is not nearly as impor- 
tant as reading comprehension. You 
can concentrate on reading speed and 
overlook comprehension. While it is 
desirable to step up the tempo of read- 
ing to a certain level, it is more desir- 
able that a student know what he 
reads. 


When a student reads poetry, speed 
is of no importance. When a student 
reads a play, speed is of no impor- 
tance. In leisure reading, reading 
speed is of no importance. Certainly 
when a student reads a law book it is 
more important that he stop, look, and 
listen rather than step on the gas. The 
people who talk about speed must 
have in mind the type of reading we 
call “skimming.” And that type of 
reading is unimportant at all events. 
Reading for information and textbook 
reading should not be skimmed. It 
would be better if the professors as- 
sign five pages and give the students 
opportunity to read slowly and learn 
to grasp the full import of a passage 
than to assign 50 pages and instruct 
them to get the general drift. Gen- 
eral drift when applied to a textbook 
is equivalent to no reading at. all. 


Shallow Teaching 


Our present reading situation in the 
colleges may be blamed on too much 
reading for general drift in the grades 
and in the high school. The teachers 
were satisfied if the students got the 
“general idea.” When they come to 
college, they meet a new situation. 
They are required to understand more 
than headlines. They are required to 
reproduce the full meaning. They fail 
because to get the full meaning they 
must know the meaning of all the 
words. 


No person should be misled when 
I speak of learning words to think that 
I mean the teaching of words without 
the use of those words in sentences or 
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without applying the word in some 
context. 


However, if we proceed on the 
theory that words should not be 
taught because it is psychologically 
unsound, that spelling should not be 
taught because it is psychologically in- 
correct, and that grammar should not 
be taught because the students don’t 
like it, then we shall have an ignorant 
student who will be unable to read or 
write. 


Fourth Grade Illiterates 


At a recent meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education 
it was reported that there are 16,000,- 
000 illiterates who cannot read beyond 
the fourth grade level. Then we re- 
call that at the last meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, we were told that “up-to-date 
English classes listen to recordings of 
poetry, stage, and radio broadcasts, 
make movies —it is all supposed to 
arouse in them an interest in learning 
to read and write.” 


Professor Reed Smith of South Car- 
olina, one of the speakers at the gath- 
ering of teachers of English in At 
lanta, by no means agreed on the ef- 
fectiveness of these modern methods. 
Said he: “The old principle . . . that 
you can’t sharpen an axe on a velvet 
grindstone has given place to the view 
that if the pupils don’t like it, they 
shouldn't be required to do it 
The underlying assumption seems to 
be . . . that students will write clearly 
and correctly by some sort of blessed 
intuition if only the teacher does not 
depress them with such inconvenient 
and unprofitable matters as spelling, 
paragraphing, punctuation, sentence 
structure, grammar and the choice and 
order of words... .” 


It seems we have gone overboard 
in our effort to create interest. There 
is much too much interest in the 
methods and not enough in the study 
of English. Making movies is not 
learning spelling. Listening to broad- 


casts in the classroom intended for the 
study of grammar is pleasant enough, 
but it is not learning grammar. No 
doubt the students are interested. 


Why not? Listening requires a min- 
imum of effort. 


I. is passing strange that it should 
be necessary to teach Harvard fresh- 
men to read. You would naturally 
suppose this to be a function of the 
grades; and if the grammar school 
turned the classroom into a hippo- 
drome, the high school would fulfil 
that mission. Generally neither the 
high school nor the college bothers 
with teaching fundamentals of read- 
ing. It is heartening to read that Har- 
vard is making an attempt, for at- 
tempt is all it can be. 


Reading cannot be taught in one 
semester or two semesters. It requires 
years. Evary year spent in the grades 
and in the high school should be de- 
voted to the teaching of reading. For 
we have in mind not only the mechan- 
ical process of reading, but what 
someone has called “re-creative read- 


” 


ing. 

The new pedagogy that has made 
of the classroom a playground has also 
turned its back on spelling and the 
teaching of vocabulary. For if you 


teach words, you make them “word 
readers.” That's bad. 


Writing of compositions is out of 
date. Dramatizing the instruction is all 
the rage. But learning the fundamen- 
tals of reading will have to wait until 
they get to Harvard. 


Reeords and Reports 


Tus 32-page bulletin discusses trends 
in making records of children’s develop- 
ment and in reporting their progress to 
parents. The best reports of children’s pro- 
gress are the result of mutual agreement be- 
tween parents, teachers and children con: 
cerning growth. 
The bulletin attempts to show: 


What parents want to know about their chil- 
dren. 

Modern trends in reporting to parents. 

How the teacher records child growth. 

Value of individual and group records. 


Articles by Dorothy Baruch, professor of 
education, Whittier College, Pasadena; 
Faith Pascal, Public Schools, Los Angeles; 
and many others. 

Published by Association for Childhood 
Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 32 pages, price 35c. 
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Irving W. Johnson is editor of the News 
Letter, issued by PDK Epsilon Field Chap- 
ter. His address is 625 West Santa Bar- 
bara Avenue, Los Angeles. President of the 
chapter is Herman P. Winn of Los An- 
geles. The News Letter, an excellent print- 
ed bulletin, carries much information con: 
cerning leading Southern California school: 
men. 


Learning English 


Services and Pamphlets Offered Without 
Charge to Schools, by G. & C. Merriam 
Company, Publishers of Merriam-Webster 


Dictionaries 


1. Dictionary Games and Exercises — A 
16-page pamphlet offering various exercises 
and games suitable for use with elementary 
grade pupils in studying and using the dic- 
tionary. 

2. Better Dictionary - Work Habits — A 
24-page pamphlet offering 26 graded exer- 
cises in the use of dictionaries, for use by 
students of high-school grade. 


3. Outline for Dictionary Study — A 16- 
page pamphlet of exercises covering many 
phases of dictionary information and use, 
designed for use by college students. 


4. Suggested Assignments on How to Use 
the Dictionary: 8 pages. A grouping of 23 
exercises and tests suggesting to the teacher 
ways and means of using the dictionary, in 
connection with the various subjects taught 
in the elementary and high school. 

5. Pronunciation Test — A narrative con- 
sisting of several paragraphs containing 
words frequently mispronounced, prepared 
in phonetic form for class use, with usual 
form shown, together with chart of diacrit- 
ical markings. 

6. Quirks and Quizzes — A compilation 
of exercises — six tests— to test the stu- 
dent’s vocabulary. 

7. Interesting Origins of English Words 

-A 10-page pamphlet showing the his- 
torical background of words in frequent 
use. 

8. Word Study 
lished five times a year, for the use of 


A little magazine pub- 


teachers of English, librarians, and others 
who may request it. 

9. Picturesque Word Origin Slides — A 
set of 45 hand-colored slides using illustra- 
tions from Picturesque Word Origins, to 
be used in an ordinary stereopticon, for use 
in assemblies, class projects, or other fea- 
tures of school work. 

10. How to Use Webster's New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, Second Edition— A 16- 
page pamphlet designed for use of teachers 
and librarians. 

All requests for pamphlets or information 
concerning these services should be addressed 


to G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. 




























































POLICIES AND PLANS 


A T the 5-day session of Cailfornia Educational Policies and Plans Committee, held at UCLA in 
July, Dr. John A. Sexson, chairman, sub-committees formulated and presented important reports. 
Two reports,—1. Professional Organizations, Roy W. Cloud; 2. Financing Public Education, 
Elmer H. Staffelbach, — appeared on pages 11-12 of our September issue. 
Herewith is an elaboration of Dr. Staffelbach’s report, as prepared by Arthur F. Corey. — Ed. 


Report of Sub-Committee on 
Financing Public Education 


The following report by the sub-com- 
mittee on financing public education was 
approved by the California Educational 
Policies and Plans Committee on July 10, 
1942: 


I. General Principles 


The following general principles should 
be applied in the financing of public edu- 
cation in California: 

1. There must be financial support 
adequate to maintain expanding pro- 
grams of public education consistent 
with our developing social philosophy. 


2. Fluctuating economic conditions 
should not be permitted to affect ad- 
versely the continuity of the educa- 
tion program; therefore, state financial 
support for public education should be 
protected by constitutional guaran- 
tees. 

The schools of California, New York, 
and the few other states, where constitu 
tional guarantees prevail, suffered less de- 
terioration during the depression than did 


the schools in states where no constitutional 
guarantees had been set up. 


3. The principle of equalization 
should be applied in every way prac- 
ticable in the distribution of state fi- 
nancial support for education. 

4. Where educational provisions are 
made to serve functions and purposes 
which are distinctly national in char- 
acter they should be supported by fed- 
eral funds. Where such provisions in- 
volve the use of state or local educa- 
tional institutions, such federal funds 
should be administered under state 
and local authority. 


5. There should be no permanent 
extension of federal control of civilian 
education through the use of emer- 
gency or other federal funds and 
agencies during the war period. A 
war emergency is not the proper time 
to change our traditional federal-state 
relationships regarding education. 


II. Specific Working Principles 


The following specific principles should 
be applied to educational practice in Cali- 
fornia: 


1. State financial support should be 
extended to early childhood education 
in elementary school districts. 


At present no state aid is apportioned to 
school districts in support of education be- 
low the first grade level. Education below 
the first grade level is supported entirely by 
district funds. The importance of early 
childhood education merits the support 
of state funds: The growing demand for 
widespread employment of women with the 
consequent need for organized community 
care of children makes it imperative that 
the Legislature give immediate attention 
to this problem. 


2. Present state aid to elementary 


education should be increased from 
$60.00 per child in average daily at- 
tendance to $80.00 per child in aver- 
age daily attendance. 


The cost of elementary education in Cali- 
fornia has greatly increased in the last two 
decades. The curriculum has been broad- 
ened, new functions have been added, 
which require new facilities and equipment 
as well as especially trained personnel. Cer- 
tification’ requirements for teachers have 
been advanced by more than two years of 
college training. Meanwhile state aid to 
elementary school districts has remained on 
the 1921 level. Many elementary school 
districts, even by taxing themselves beyond 
legally established limits, cannot provide 
adequate programs of education without 
increased state aid. The proposed increase 
of $20.00 per child, which can be made 
available by legislative enactment, will serve 
to put elementary education on a sound 
basis throughout the state. 


* 


3. An adequate and financially 
sound retirement system for teachers 
should be considered an integral part 
of our public program of educational 
finance. 


It has long been recognized by industry 
and commerce that retirement of personnel 
is one of the basic charges against opera- 
tions, as are the provisions for sinking 
funds to retire worn out or obsolete facil- 
ities. Such provisions have been made on 
the basis of sound business principles, estab- 
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lished through years of experience. Accu- 
mulated experience in the field of public 
education indicates that any plan for 
financing public schools, to be complete, 
must include a system for the retirement of 
teaching personnel, and that costs attendant 
upon such a replacement system should be 
considered integral to the general costs of 
public education. 

4. The practice of reducing general 
educational support in favor of special 
educational functions and agencies is 
undesirable. 

This applies to recent trends involving 
the support of special educational services 
at the expense of average daily attendance 
apportionments to individual districts. 

The County Superintendent's budget for 
the unapportioned elementary school fund 
contains twenty-one items under 
which amounts may be budgeted. The cost 
of these items constitutes a drain on state 
school funds which is steadily increasing. 
State support of high school districts is 
similarly affected by charges against the 
county unapportioned high school fund. 
This situation should be corrected by legis- 
lation which would require the state to 
assume the liability for needed county un- 
apportioned funds in addition to the basic 
state apportionment now required by law. 

5. The apportionment of state 
funds for junior college education 
should be put on a basis of 525 class 
hours per unit of average daily at- 


tendance. 


some 


The only pertinent question basic to the 
apportionment of state support to a junior 
college district is: How much educational 
service has been rendered? The plan sug- 
gested here calls for the use of a common 
divisor of 525 class hours per unit of aver- 
age daily attendance. This divisor of 525 
is based upon actual practice during the 
last ten years. The use of this divisor will 
make it possible to apportion state support 
to junior colleges for actual services ren- 
dered regardless of the month in which 


they were rendered, and regardless ot 
whether they involved day or evening 
classes. 


6. Budgets of school districts and 
educational institutions should be ad- 
ministered by appropriate, duly consti- 
tuted educational authorities. 

This principle should be made operative, 
by appropriate legislation, to state college 
budgets. Prior to 1933 state college budgets 
were administered under authority of the 
State Director of Education by each re- 
spective college administration. In 1933 
authority to control the administration of 
state college budgets was shifted by legis- 
lative enactment to the State Department 
of Finance. This has resulted in a long- 
distance type of control, usually through 
subordinate employees, by the Department 
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of Finance, and is out of step both with 
good administrative practice and with orig- 
inal constitutional provisions and intentions 
to keep the schools out of politics. 


7. A policy should be adopted re- 
stricting the dissipation of educational 
funds for the unnecessary duplication 
of educational institutions and func- 
tions. 


This principle applies particularly in the 
field of advanced secondary education. As 
youth approach maturity their educational 
needs increase in diversity. It follows that 
schools on the junior college level must 
offer a wide range of educational opportun’ 
ity. This in turn means that such institu- 
tions should tend to be large rather than 
small. The practice of subdividing existing 
junior college areas, and of forming new 
junior college districts, is attended by dan- 
ger to the effectiveness of the junior college 
program of the state, and should therefore 
be strictly controlled. 


Any tendency on the part of the junior 
colleges to duplicate each others work in 
special fields competitively is to be deplored. 
A contrary trend is to be desired—a trend 
which will encourage the development in 
each junior college of special fields of train- 
ing peculiarly appropriate to its location. 


8. Educational activities in all alien 
concentration areas should be sup- 
ported entirely by federal funds, but 
administered under state control. 

This specific recommendation has ref- 
erence mainly to the evacuation of the Japa- 
nese in California and their concentration 
in such areas as Manzanar, Parker, etc. The 
entire evacuation program is a federal rather 
than a state project to meet the conditions 
of military necessity in the interest of na- 
tional safety. Education in concentration 
areas involves extraordinary costs, which 
cannot rightfully be charged against any 
state. At the same time, state and district 
educational facilities are the only facilities 
available for use in such areas. 


9. Costs involved in educational 
provisions to meet the rehabilitation 
needs of men from the military forces 
should be financed by federal funds 
in institutions administered by state 
and local authorities. 


10. The State Legislature should 
make provisions for emergency aid to 
offset factors and conditions arising in 
school districts as a result of limita- 
tions and restrictions upon the use of 
transportation facilities. 


11. Reduction in student body due 
to war emergency should not be per- 


mitted to bring about disorganization 
of educational institutions. 


This principle applies particularly to ju- 
nior colleges and other institutions of higher 
learning. The Legislature should make pro- 
visions as follows: 

a. Emergency aid sufficient to maintain the 


essential organizations and facilities of such in- 
stitutions. 


b. Contingency funds to be allocated to such 


institutions to meet extraordinary conditions 
arising out of sudden attendance increases in 
the post-war period. 

Committee: Frank A. Henderson, Edwin 
Kent, C. S. Morris, E. H. Staffelbach, Chair- 


man, 


Lassen County Teachers Institute was 
held in Susanville, September 23-25, under 
direction of Helen S. Hallowell, county su- 
perintendent. Among the speakers were 
David Rhys Jones, representing California 
Teachers Association; Dr. Walter F. Dex- 
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ter, Ward Rasmus, Cornelius H. Siemens, 
and many others. The excellent programs 
were largely attended. 


When We Have Done 


W. J. Sanders, Teacher, Visalia Junior 
College 


WY en we have done with feigning 
We'd give all for liberty; 
When we have done with complaining 
At the price that keeps us free; 
When we have done with fretting 
Like children who lose their toys; 
When we have done with getting 
Our surfeit of life’s soft joys; 
When we have done with shirking 
The task that is plain to see; 
When, done with these, we start working, 
God, we'll earn peace with Thee — 


When we have done. 





WHO AM I TO JUDGE? 


Ernest G. Bishop, William McKinley Junior High School, Pasadena 


Dear Editor: 
It is my belief 
That taking time to acquaint a class 


With a new piece of literature 

And building up a background 

Of historical and literary lore 

Is a fine art, the outcome of which 
Is understanding and appreciation. 


This I had attempted to do 
With a set of Silas Marner, 
And I had avoided the use 
Of the word: classic. 


After the careful build-up 

I passed out the books, 

And I soon noticed a girl 

In the back of the room, 

One that I had considered a stranger 
In the realms of gold, 

Seemed deeply absorbed 

In Silas, the Weaver; 

So I felt rewarded for my efforts 
In making literature “take.” 


Happy in the discovery, 

I walked quietly to her desk, 

And when I looked over her shoulder, 
I noticed that she 

Had discarded The Weaver of Ravaloe 
For a modern magazine, 

And that she was too engrossed 

In a story headed 

“The Happy Hellion” 


To observe my presence. 





Standing there, I mused: 

Cottage weavers belong 

To the irrevocable past, 

And have gone the way 

Of the passenger pigeon 

And the cinnamon bear, 

And such reading does not touch 
The experiences of modern youth, 
While hellions, 

Happy or otherwise, 

Are still with us, 

And their doings 

Youth finds geared to actual life. 


I didn’t sermonize, 
Or lecture the girl 
On her lowbrow taste; 
In fact I said nothing. 


However, I rationalized: 
Perhaps this pupil has 

An emotional readiness 

For just such reading experiences. 


And again, maybe she was 

Showing a progressive quirk. 

She had made her own reading discoveries 
And had found interest therein. 

Or, she might been employing 

A problem-solving technique. 


Now, Mr. Editor, 


I am asking you — 
Who am I to judge? 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































HOME ECONOMICS 


THE CALIFORNIA HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Ethelwyn Dodson*, President 


D sscsinaian Home Economics 
Association is the affiliated state asso- 
ciation of American Home Economics 
Association. Our membership consists 
of a group of home economists serv- 
ing as teachers, home demonstration 
agents, home advisors, dietitians, nu- 
tritionists, research workers, business 
women, and homemakers. All of these 
women have the serious interests of 
the home and the family at heart. 
They are interested in cooperative en- 
terprises which home economists can 
contribute to the service of our coun- 
try during war as well as in peace. 


“Home economics as usual” is not 
our slogan. We are modifying our 
program to meet the war emergencies 
as they arise. We are assuming the 
responsibiilty of helping students, in- 
cluding adults, to understand the bat- 
tle on the home front, and of helping 
families to develop an understanding 
of the ways in which they can help 
the war program through their own 
efforts. 


We are gearing Home Economics educa- 
tion in living for victory, and encouraging 
that the family stockpile be built and guard- 
ed by: conserving, remodeling, and making 
of clothing; wise buying of necessary cloth- 
ing and household textiles; raising and pre- 
serving of food; preparing food to conserve 
all food values; eliminating waste of food, 
fuel and fabric; taking care of household 
equipment. 


Home economists are interested in devel- 
oping a program to safeguard family health 
and morale. This includes learning and prac- 
ticing new skills for family living in war- 
time, encouraging children to share home 
responsibilities, helping to solve the prob- 
lems of child care in the war emergency, 
promoting adequate school lunches, promot- 
ing adequate school clothing, and partici- 
pating in school and community war efforts. 


Our Home Economics program is coope- 
rating with the government in the battle 
against inflation. Home economics students 
are familiarized with the government's pol- 


* Specialist in C'othing, Cooperative Exten- 
sion Work in Agriculture and Home Economics, 
University of California and U. S. Derartment 
of Agriculture, Berkeley. 


icy regarding ceiling prices. Since spending 
can be made a contribution to victory, we 
are teaching that only necessities should be 
bought, where purchases are in competition 
with the needs of the armed forces for fuel, 
food, metal, labor, and machines. The home 
management program has always helped stu- 
dents to understand the need for financial 
planning. This program is placing empha- 
sis on saving and sharing the victory with 
stamps and bonds. We are routing to war 
channels all rubber, metals, fats, and other 
materials which are not absolutely necessary 
in the home and are now needed by war 
industries. 


Membership in American Home Econom: 
ics Association brings many advantages to 
the individual member. For example, it of- 
fers professional growth and development 
through closer contacts with leaders in the 
field, work on state and national commit- 
tees, and the stimulus of the Journal of 
Home Economics. 


The group achievement is beyond that 
possible for isolated home economists, in im- 
proving the status of the consumer in the 
national economy through cooperation with 
producer and retailer organizations, and in 
educational programs; in improving mater- 
nal and child welfare through organizational 
support of legislation and educational pro- 
grams; and through advancing the health 
and well-being of families and communities. 
Group advancement is also achieved by fur- 
thering international goodwill through 
American Home Economics Association fel- 
lowship fund, which brings to the United 
States able young women from other na- 
tions, who return to further home economics 
education in their own country: aad by 
furthering the work for victory in the war 
throush American Home Economics Associ- 
ation’s nation-wide registration of home 
economists: the placing of qualified home 
economists in positions in the defense pro- 
gram where they are needed: and by pooled 
resources and exchange of experiences. 


State and National Groups 


Our National and State Association spon- 
sors student clubs for all girls interested in 
home economics, whether enrolled in home 
economics or not. These young people are 
ready to help in the war effort in their re- 
spective communities. The organization of 
new clubs should be encouraged. 


California Home Economics Association 


Each 


section carries a constructive program to im- 


functions through six active sections. 
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prove the status of home economics teach- 
ing. Information regarding membership and 
program may be had by contacting section 
presidents: 

North — Mrs. Ocie B. Watt, 781 East Fifth 
Street, Chico. 

North Central — Mrs. L. M. Renne, East Nico- 
laus. 

Bay — Claribel Nye, 112 Giannini Hall, Berke- 
ley. 

Central — Helen E. Johnson, Theodore Roose- 
velt High School, Fresno. 

San Diego— Hazel M. Smith, Junior-Senior 
High School, La Jolla. 

Southern — Mrs. Marion Moss Burbank, 540 
North Crescent Heights Boulevard, Los Angeles. 


Der Association wishes to go on record 
as willing and desiring to cooperate with the 
many organizations which are interested in 
the welfare of our people. We wish to work 
with these organizations in communities, 
helping to carry out programs which meet 
the particular needs of the community; for 
example, consumer study-groups and work- 
centers. We welcome representation of the 
organizations on our programs and would 
like to take part in theirs, believing that we 
can make a real contribution. We would 
like to take an active part on teachers’ in- 
stitute programs. We welcome the counsel 
of our school superintendents, principals, 
vocational advisors, deans of girls, members 
of boards of education, and appreciate their 
participation in our section and _ state 
program. 


Work Experience 


oD C. Cave, dean of boys, Stockton High 
School, and a committee there composed of 
Edna Rinset, counselor, Ralph Herring, co- 
ordinator of cooperative work, and J. W. 
Adamson, English Department, have com- 
pleted a survey of the work experiences of 
the pupils of that high school. 

The mimeographed book of 130 pages 
contains matter of very considerable im- 
portance to those whos are interested in the 
work experiences of pupils in the schools 
of California. 


Included in the evaluation of job descrip- 
tions are the experiences for which credit 
and some pay may be given, work experi- 
ence for credits alone, and work experience 
for which merit only should properly be 
given. 

In preparing the report, the committee 
interviewed a considerable number of pupils 
to get their viewpoints as to the values 
derived from the particular jobs which they 
had filled. 

The recommendations of the committee 
as to the procedure to be followed are in- 
teresting. The description of the various 
positions filled show that much work has 
been done by the committee to assist the 
students to be properly placed. 
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SCARED BOY 


THE LITTLE BOY WHO WAS SCARED 


Mabel Flindt, Teacher; Lloyd M. Geist, Principal; H. E. K jorlie, 
District Superintendent, Nevada City 


In talking about Indians and what might 
happen if we were living in their day, and 
what we would need to do to get along 
without many articles which we, in our day, 
take for granted, a room of third and 
fourth grade pupils in Social Studies de- 
veloped the accompanying play in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


Eight different titles were suggested by 
the class, written on the blackboard and 
voted upon. It is interesting to note that 
the title selected by the majority of the 
class happened to be the one suggested by 
a pupil having great difficulty in reading. 
After the title was selected, sentences for 
the play were developed one by one. As 
a sentence was submitted by a pupil it was 
written on the blackboard, discussed, con- 
sidered and voted upon by the class. The 
process in selecting sentences was slow but 
gave the pupils excellent guidance, particu- 
larly in grammar, spelling and word mean- 
ing. As each sentence was finally accepted 
by the group, it was written on the pupil's 
individual work sheets and added to the 
plot of the play until the pupils felt the 
story was complete. 


During the time the play was being de- 
veloped the children constructed a six foot 
totem pole out of a cardboard cylinder, 
made an adobe house, Indian beads and 
mats out of clay and reeds found locally, 
and brought Indian pictures and 
from home. 


relics 
At the conclusion of the unit 
the children staged the play for an all 
school assembly. The activity provided the 
children with a very satisfying, democratic 
and worthwhile educational experience. 


Act I 


Scene: Living room. Father reading pa- 
per, boy making airplane. 

Boy: Pop? 

Father: Yes, Son. 

Boy: Pop, I’m scared! (Father laughs) 
All right for you! (Boy smiles) You'd be 
scared, too, if you had the thoughts I have! 

Father: They must be terrible thoughts. 
What are they, Son? 

Boy: What if there was a big earthquake, 
wind and flood that would sweep away all 
the stores and houses, and leave us standing 
here with nothing but the clothes we are 
wearing! 

Father: Well, they are certainly fright- 
ening thoughts. But let me see — what can 
we do about that? (Father thinks) Well, I 
have a plan, and in about a week, some- 








thing will happen that will keep you from 
being scared anymore. 


Boy: Oh boy! I'll be glad of that! 


Act II 


Same place two weeks later. Son reading 
paper, Father working on airplane. 


Boy: The funnies are sure funny tonight, 
Pop! 

Father: That's good. I think I've found 
what is the matter with your plane. There's 
a crack in the fuselage. (Knock at door; 


Father opens door; in comes a group of 
Woodland Indians.) 


Father: Here are some friends from far 
away who have come to help you forget 
your fear. Woodland Chief, what have you 
to tell my son? 


Woodland Chief: Hundreds of years ago 
we found we had to get food, clothing and 
shelter for ourselves. We looked around to 
see what we could find. From rushes we 
made mats to cover the poles of our tepees. 
Sometimes we used bark or deerskin. These 
kept out the rain, wind or hot sun. From 
wood and bits of hard stone we made bows 
and arrows, so we could kill deer and tur- 
keys for food. We made fish-hooks and 
spears to get fish. We made our clothing 
from deerskin and blankets from rabbit- 
skin. In the woods we found good roots 
to eat, also berries. We planted corn using 
hoes made of clam-shells and sticks. 


(Another knock; Father opens door; in 
comes Fur-Trapping Indians.) 

Fur-Trapping Chief: We got your mess- 
age and here we are. 

Father: My son would be afraid to live 
in your cold Northland. Can you tell him 
how you manage? 

Fur-Trapping Chief: We make pitfalls, 
snares and other kinds of traps to catch 
animals. We eat the good meat and feed 
the dogs and bait the traps with the rest. 
We make clothing and blankets of the furs. 
Sometimes we see polar bears and often 
the aurorea borealis. 

(An Indian call is heard outside. Father 
opens the door; Plains Indians enter.) 

Plains Chief: We are Plains Indians. 

Boy: What kind of food can you get 
on the plains? 

Plains Chief: Buffalo. We eat the meat 
fresh, and smoke and dry what is left. We 
cover our tepees with buffalo-hides and 
make tools from the bones. Sometimes we 
drive buffaloes over cliffs by the hundreds. 
Then we have meat to last us all winter. 
The dogs help us because we put travois 
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on their backs. Then they carry our small 
children and our supplies. In our head- 
dresses each feather means a brave deed. 

(Footsteps are heard outside; boy goes 
to door; in comes a group of Pueblo In- 
dians.) 

Boy: Pop, here’s another kind of Indian! 
Where did you come from? 

Pueblo Chief: (pointing to right place on 
map) From here. 

Boy: Do you have buffaloes, too? 

Pueblo Chief: No. 

Boy: Any deer? 

Pueblo Chief: No. 

Boy: Any trees or rushes? 

Pueblo Chief: No, it is too dry. There 
isn’t enough rain. 

Boy: What have you then? How do you 
make your house? 

Pueblo Chief: Mud. 

Boy: Mud? 

Pueblo Chief: Yes. We make mud bricks 
from which we build the walls of our 
houses. On top we put poles, brush and 
a layer of mud. When a daughter marries, 
the Pueblo women build a little house on top 
of the big house. If another daughter mar- 
ries, her house is built by the side of the 
big house. We build our houses on top of 
flat mountains called mesas. We climb up 
on ladders which we pull up after us, so 
our enemies can't reach us. This little house 
looks like our big house. 

Boy: What kind of food do you have? 

Pueblo Chief: Rabbits, squirrels and a few 
birds. Our gardens give us most of our 
food, corn, pumpkins and beans. We grow 
cotton for clothing. Our women weave the 
cotton. They are busy making pottery from 
clay, too. (Totem-pole appears, carried by 
Totem-Pole Indian Chief; boy jumps be- 
hind father.) 

Father: You tell my boy what this is. 

Totem-Pole Chief: This is a totem-pole. 
We put them up in front of our houses for 
good luck and protection. Each family has 
a special bird or animal on its totem-pole. 

Boy: Where do you live? 

Totem-Pole Chief: (pointing to red area 
on map) Here near the great Pacific Ocean 
and in Alaska. 


Boy: If you are near the ocean, you must 
be able to get fish to eat. 

Totem-Pole Chief: We do. We get all 
kinds, and even go out after whales in big, 
carved canoes. In the rivers are many sal- 
mon. 


Boy: If you can make totem-poles and 
canoes, you must have trees, so your houses 
must be made of wood. 

Totem-Pole Chief: Yes, you are right. 
We have good strong, warm houses of 
wood. We make wooden dishes, also. The 
women and girls pound some kinds of bark 
until it is soft as dog hair. This is woven 
into clothing. 


Father: Thank you for coming, Wood- 


land Indians, (they rise), Fur Trapping In- 
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dians, (they rise), Plains Indians, 
rise), Pueblo Indians, (they 
Totem-Pole Indians (they rise). Some of 
you have come a long way and I appreciate 
it. (As the Indians go, by groups, they 
raise their hands and say “Good bye”. Pop 
and Son do the same.) 


(they 


and 


rise), 


Boy: Thank you, Pop. That was fun! 
Real, live Indians came to see us! ! 


Father: Now are you scared any more? 

Boy: Not any more. I know I could find 
something to eat, something to make into 
clothing, and something for shelter. Thanks 
a lot, Pop! 





TEACHING ARITHMETIC 


TEACHER PREPARATION IN THE FIELD OF ARITHMETIC 


Lester G. Gregory, Educational Administrator, Signal Corps Civilian Training Program; 
Formerly Principal, Mayfield Elementary School, Palo Alto 


T HERE is little doubt that there is 
general dissatisfaction with the results 
of our arithmetic teaching. One has 
but to discuss this problem with teach- 
ers to find out that they are not 
satisfied with their teaching. Criti- 
cism appearing in the press and pro- 
fessional literature also indicates the 
arithmetic being taught is not enab- 
ling students to meet the demands of 
everyday life. 

The United States Navy has re- 
leased some results on their Navy 
Standard Arithmetic Test that are ex- 
tremely interesting to public school 
teachers. 


The test is composed of 20 problems. 
The first 10 problems call for the use of 
the four manipulative skills with whole 
numbers, common fractions and decimal 
expressions. Another problem deals with 
the subtraction of denominate numbers in- 
volving hours, minutes and seconds, an- 
other calls for the conversion of cubic yards 
to cubic inches, another involves the solu- 
tion of a statement of proportion to find 
the unknown quantity and the last problem 
in the test, and probably the hardest, is to 
find the square root of 21609! The re- 
maining 6 problems were manipulative 
procedures requiring certain concepts of 
fractional expressions. 

3052 navy recruits took an equivalent 
test with an average score of 44.2%! 1810 
had finished the 10th, 
lith, or 12th grades and of this number 
only 19 scored 100% and 34 scored 0%. 


of these recruits 


Are Teachers Prepared? 


Similar statistics could be cited by other 
governmental and military agencies, where 
insufficient training in elementary mathe- 
matics has actually retarded greatly-needed 
educational programs. 

One way of attempting an answer to this 
question would be to study the offerings of 
teacher-training institutions in this field. 





California State College bulletins and 
summer session announcements were studied 
to obtain information for this article. 

Not one of the four catalogs listed any 
required methods course in arithmetic teach- 
ing. All of them had statements indicating 
that teacher candidates able to pass an apti- 
tude test successfully would not be required 
to take any work in arithmetic. Anyone 
failing to pass this test would be required 
to take a non-credit course in arithmetic 
fundamentals. These non-credit courses are 
in the nature of coaching classes to enable 
students to successfully pass the test and do 
not attempt to present material that would 
aid prospective teachers in their classroom 
task. 

These candidates can certainly read and 
write at the time of these tests yet they are 
required to take methods courses in teach- 
ing reading and penmanship. One wonders 
then, why ability to do certain arithmetic 
operations obviates the necessity of any 
methods courses in teaching arithmetic! 

Two of these colleges recognize the fact 
that there are difficulties in the field as 
evidenced by the titles of courses offered 
in their summer session bulletins: 


Remedial Arithmetic is offered in one 
state college bulletin and another state col- 
lege offers two courses covering grades 1-4, 
5-8, Supervision of the teaching of the 
critical difficulties of arithmetic. 

It is to be regretted that catalogs from 
the other state colleges were not imme- 
diately available when this article was writ- 
ten but this sampling is sufficient to indicate 
that our teacher-training institutions may 
not be preparing their students to teach in 
the field of arithmetic. 

It 1s recognized that arithmetic is not be- 
ing neglected entirel:, it is brought into the 
training program at various times when the 
teaching of fundamentals is under consid- 
eration or when attempts at correlation with 
other subjects is being attempted. Consid- 
ered in this manner, it is quite possible that 
the treatment given 1s not thorough enough 
to enable prospective teachers to gain a real 
appreciation of the number systems we use. 
Teachers lacking a basic understanding of 
the number systems are unable to present 
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the operational techniques associated with 
it in a logical manner. They are forced to 
present them to their students as if they 
were “tricks” rather than operations based 
on fundamental relationships. 


Conclusion 


Finally, it should be emphasized that this 
article has been written because of a sincere 
professional interest in this problem and a 
desire to do something about it. It is meant 
to be constructive criticism of a portion of 
our teacher-training program and it is 
hoped that it will be interpreted by the 
reader on this basis. 


A certain number of graduates from our 
public schools enter teacher-training insti- 
tutions each year. The purpose of these 
institutions is to prepare their students for 
entrance into the teaching profession. If 
these institutions continue to accept satis- 
factory results in aptitude tests as evidence 
of ability to teach arithmetic and fail to 
teach methods courses in arithmetic, it is 
quite probable that their teachers will be 
unable to teach this subject effectively in 
our public schools. 


* * * 


Voeational Guidance 


If there ever was a time for occupa- 
tional information and guidance, that 
time is now — not only for the sake of 
the boys and girls themselves but be- 
cause we cannot afford to waste the 
manpower which the lack of such in- 
formation and counseling would mean. 
—John W. Studebaker. 


A PRACTICAL aid in implementing the 
war program is Vocational Guidance for 
Victory — The Counselor's Wartime Man- 
ual. Its 120 pages furnish concise, factual 
information prepared by National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, in collabora- 
tion with numerous government officials, 
including those of U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and _ representatives of different 
branches of the Armed Forces. 


The manual is indispensable for counsel- 
ors and personnel officers. It has special 
significance for classes in occupations, 
civics, history, and the social studies. Read- 
able in form, it may be placed directly in 
the hands of youth facing difficult choices 
in these critical times. 


Issued as a special edition of Occupa- 
tions, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
the information will be kept continuously 
up to date by publishing supplementary 
material monthly in the magazine. 

The manual is 50 cents a copy; 10 to 100 
copies, 35 cents; 100 or more, 25 cents 
each. Address the Association at 525 West 
120th Street, New York City. 
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EBB-TIDE 


Horace E. Kennedy, Teacher of Mathematics and Counselor, San Diego High School 


“The strong water is lost in the tide. 
A tiny tremor here, 
Tortuous twisting there... 
That is all!” — Donati 


i AM a man teacher. I belong to 
the submerged one-fourth or one-fifth 
minority. That is the rough ratio of 
men to women in this large so-called 
service group. I have no idea why 
men go into teaching. The financial 
return is small, relatively, the work 
exhausting, and the continuous educa- 
tion necessary to hold one’s place is 
expensive. But here we are! Instinc- 
tively we have been drawn into this 
thing we love. We're crazy! We are 
the men teachers. 


Most of us are in the draft age 
area. That is as it should be. But... 
we have been told and exhorted for so 
long that ours was the highest, the 
noblest, the most important calling 
open to men we had come to believe. 
We were content to live somewhat 
monastically for were we not the pro- 
tectors of one of the greatest freedoms 
of Democracy — the equality and per- 


petuation of educational opportunity 
for all? 


But, lo! What bogey is this comes 
trampling down our bastions? Can it 
be? No, no, nevermore. But, yea, alas 
(sadly) we see now too well and too 
late the Great Ghoul “Non-Essential” 
cracking his lurid laugh and hacking 
his harrowing doubts. For search and 
search as we may, nowhere can there 
be found any indication or hint that 
teaching is preferred, necessary or es- 
sential. Riveting, hacksawing, sweep- 
ing ... yes! Teaching? Begone! 


The men teachers are disturbed. I 
am disturbed. Quo vadis? What are 
we then really? A dilemma? And 
how! A great, big “non-essential” di- 
lemma. 


Our youngest co-partners in confu- 
sion are already gone. The rest will 
surely and steadily disappear into the 





great armed throng. Yes, gladly and 
willingly, too! We are not nincom- 
poops! 


But not to be essential. That is the 
question that irks, whether we go or 
whether we stay. Is it possible that 
our long training, our full experience, 
our willing sacrifices, our student re- 
liances and confidences can be so 
easily displaced, so simply tossed 
aside? Every man of us is thinking 
hard. If our labors are not essential, 
if we do return — it can hardly be to 
teaching. But we will never forget 
the delusion that we thought, believed, 
teaching was important, yes, vital to 
the national good. What then is or 
can be good? 


The situation in our own schools be- 
comes more and more tense. As our 
numbers grow less and less, the con- 
spicuousness of our presence becomes 
exaggeratedly greater. 


Our students scout us furtively each 
day. We know what they are think- 
ing. We know they are wondering 
“how much longer?” 


We do not know whether our go- 
ing will make them sad or gay. We 
would like to know just that much — 
no more. 


We are told by our administrators 
to “stand by our posts.” But these 
“posts” must be mirages. This new 
war concept of our unessentialness 
seems to make it obvious that “stand- 
ing by our posts” is now an untenable 
paradox. 


The Unessential 


We were the men teachers. There 
was one of us to every four women. 
It took 82 years to build this ratio. 
There are few now being trained. 
Men are being taught only to fight. 
The man teacher is no more. The ebb 
is full. None will take his place. He 
is unessential! 


But as long as he lives, he will won- 


der. 
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Music Education in Wartime, a valuable 
16-page preprint from Music Educators 
Journal, may be obtained from C. V. But- 
telman, executive secretary, Educators Na- 
tional Conference, 64 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago. This group is a department 
of NEA. The excellent brochure is of great 
use to all concerned with school music. 


In Memoriam 
California School People Recently Deceased 


Willard Howard Weslar, principal of 
John Swett Union High School of Crockett, 
died in Oakland on October 1. Born in 
Mayfield, Santa Clara County, in 1877, he 
graduated from Ukiah Union High School 
in 1896 and went to University of Califor- 
nia, where he graduated as Bachelor of 
Science in 1900. For two years he taught 
science and mathematics at Porterville, then 
went to Sutter City Union High School as 
principal. In that same year he married 


Alfreda T. Bartlett of Berkeley. 


In 1906 Mr. Weslar went to take charge 
of John Swett Union High School of 
Crockett, where he remained until 1914, 
when he went to Goldfield, Nevada, as 
superintendent of schools. In 1918 the 
union high school board recalled Mr. Wes- 
lar to Crockett, where he remained as a 
valued and honored member of the com- 
munity until his death. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Nelson Towle, age 66, 
music supervisor of Yolo County Schools 
since 1928, recently passed away in Wood- 
land. Born in Nebraska, she taught music 
in Denver schools before coming to Cali- 
fornia. She received her Bachelor of Arts 
degree in music at San Francisco State 
Teachers College. 


Our Language 


Great Skills in English is the title of 
the Grade 8 book in the new, comprehen- 
sive, and widely-popular Ginn and Company 
series of Our Language, by Johnson and 
others. The 8th grade book is admirable 
in every way; all skills are taught and prac- 
ticed thoroughly as they are introduced; 
price $1.08. 





Want a Government Job? 
Begin $1260-$2100 a Year 


War program means thousands of appointments. 
U. S. Government Positions pay $1260 to $2100 a 
year to start, with short hours and pleasant 
work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. T224, Rochester, N. Y., for free thirty-two 
page book with list of positions for teachers. You 
will get full particulars telling what to do to 
qualify for appointment. 























































































































































































Gate Park. 


Top Left~- Dr. Robert C. Miller, Director of the Museum and Steinhart Aquarium of California Academy of Sciences, Golden 
Top Right— Leopard on exhibit in Simson African Hall. 
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Lower Left—The waterhole habitat group in Simson 


African Hall. Lower Right— Women in the Exhibit Department of the California Academy of Sciences prepare models in wax and 


other materials for the Academy displays. 





ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCES PROVIDES STATEWIDE 
EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Jacqueline Brooks, San Francisco 


_ San Lucas on the southern 
tip of Lower California, Mexico, was 
the goal of one of the last major expe- 
ditions sent out by the California 
Academy of Sciences in the pre-war 
period. About 25,000 rare specimens 
of plant and insect life which thrive in 
that arid and picturesque region were 
added to the Academy collections. 
Scientific exploration, such as the 
Lower California expedition, has al- 
ways played an important part in 
Academy activities. Expeditions have 
visited the Pacific Coast of North 
America from Alaska to Panama, and 
have also reached Asia, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South America 
and many of the Pacific Islands. 
Now, in the work of the Academy, 
such expeditions have given way to a 
more active part in promoting the war 


effort, it is stated by Dr. Robert C. 
Miller, Director. 

The background of the long-established 
institution is being emphasized today. The 
California Academy of Sciences was founded 
in 1853 for the advancement of the natural 
sciences through public education, explora- 
tion, and research. Its buildings are located 
in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, and 
constitute a center for natural sciences in 
California. Among the members are more 
than 50 residents of Southern California, 
and many from various places throughout 
the East. Persons interested in any phases 
of natural science are eligible for member- 
ship, and educators are well represented. 

“In a number of definite ways,” Dr. 
Miller says, “this institution is applying its 
accumulated knowledge and resources to the 
all-out war effort. In a war in which 
science is an active and effective ally, the 
Academy's technical staff is working every 
day in direct cooperation with various 
branches of the armed forces. Moreover, 
with an average of a million visitors a year, 





the Academy is especially well situated to 
bring before the public basic information on 
war gases, incendiary bombs, nutrition and 
health, and other aspects of civilian partici- 
pation in total war.” 


Of these million visitors a year many 
thousands are students, ranging from grade- 
school pupils to college men and women. 
Many of the visiting students are accompa: 
nied by their teachers and professors. 

North American Hall, Simson African 
Hall and Steinhart Aquarium are the Acad- 
emy’s three structures. 

Some of the most beautiful and striking 
aspects of natural history in the West are 
preserved in the habitat groups in North 
American Hall. Collections of Western 
wildflowers and of semi-precious stones are 
also found there. Simson African Hall 
houses a magnificent collection of African 
mammals contributed by the late Leslie Sim- 
son of Berkeley. 

Largest institution of its kind in Western 
United States, the Steinhart Aquarium is 
noted throughout the world for its colorful 
exhibits of fish from the tropical Pacific. 

Aside from the pleasure derived and the 
general cultural value, the annual or semi- 
annual trips to the Academy by classes 
Most 
biology classes, whether in the lower or 
higher realms of education, are conducted 
in laboratories or classrooms where the won- 
ders of nature are generally learned from a 


offer a distinct educational service. 
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book or from a “pickled” specimen. It is 
an important function of institutions such 
as the Academy to present, for the educa- 
tion and enjoyment of young and old alike, 
selected examples of the plant and animal 
life native to our own and more distant 
parts of the world, represented as nearly 
as possible in their natural state. 


Orne of the most popular of the newer 
displays at the Academy of Sciences is the 
Nutrition Exhibit, which features a typical 
well-balanced daily diet, a sample U. S. 
Army Ration K, and special displays of 
fruit, vegetables, meats, and milk products. 
This, as a loan exhibit, has traveled to many 
points throughout the State. 


Careful tabulations have shown that the 
educational activities of California Academy 
of Sciences reach from 1,000,000 to 1,500, 
000 persons every year. 


Two Suggestions 


Miss California White, Social Science 
Teacher, Sangri-La Junior High 
School, Hope County 


A TEACHER of social living has made 
two interesting suggestions concerning oc- 
casional articles in this magazine: 


1. Articles designed to impress upon the 
teacher's mind that Teaching is an impor- 
tant job. Training for good work-habits is 
so very important that no teacher can 
afford to say that she does not think it her 
duty to stay after school to see to it that a 
pupil finishes work that should be done. 
The idea that he should be allowed to fail 
if he is too lazy to work should not be 
entertained by the teacher until she has 
made every effort to break the habit of 
laziness or indifference. 


2. Articles designed to impress upon the 
teacher's mind that the public is not easily 
blinded. 


that many teachers manage to leave school 


People wonder how it happens 


every day after school without apparently 
having any need to stay for checking and 
planning lessons. 


Parents and the public in general often 
live close enough to the school to see that 
many teachers go home loaded down with 
The public is not 
going to believe that these teachers have at 


nothing but their purses. 


home a large pile of work connected with 
school. 


Janitors and office-workers in every 
school represent a part of the public that 
has an inside view of teacher activities and 
of teacher laziness. This, of course, does 
not include the large number of teachers 
who have an active conscience as far as the 


importance of their work is concerned. 


TRAINING FOR LEADERS 


TRAINING CONFERENCE FOR LOCAL LEADERS 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Carl A. Bowman, Los Angeles, Assistant Executive Secretary, CTA Southern Section 


EF OURTH Annual Training Con- 
ference for leaders of local teacher 
organizations of Southern California 
was held at Camp Seeley, San Bernar- 
dino Mountains, September 25-27. 


In the fall of 1939 an idea was de- 
veloped and something new was 
started when Arthur F. Corey organ- 
ized and directed the first training- 
conference for officers of Southern 
This 
was, to our knowledge, the first meet- 
ing of its kind to be held in the United 
States. News of the success of this 
project has spread and now two other 
states, Washington and West Vir- 
ginia, are holding similar conferences. 
In Denver this past summer at the 


California local organizations. 


NEA Convention, a seminar spent one 
day on Local Association Problems 
and urged that training-conferences 
for local leaders be held in all states. 


Our conference is held in the mountains 
where an entire camp is rented. Without 
distraction 160 leaders 
get acquainted, enjoy playing, eating, and 
working together from Friday afternoon 
until Sunday afternoon. An atmosphere of 
friendliness and informality develops which 
seems impossible of attainment when meet- 
ings are held in city hotels. It has often 
been said that a good audience makes a 
good speech. 


local-organization 


It is certainly true that a 
friendly, responsive audience makes a good 
conference where the aim is to have discus- 
sion and exchange of ideas. 


Topics Discussed 


The topics discussed under the direction of 
outstanding local teacher-organization leaders 
from various communities of Southern Califor- 
nia included: Committee Organization, Mrs. 
Laurel O. Knezevich, Los Angeles; Leaves of 
Absence, Emil O. Toews, Santa Monica; Public 
Relations, Harry Smallenburg, Burbank, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Goudy, Los Angeles County Schools 
Office, and Mr. Courtenay Monsen, Pasadena; 
Membership Enrollment, C. W. Preston, Los 
Angeles; Credit Union, Roy Q. Strain, Comp- 
ton; Publications, Robert C. Gillingham, Comp- 
ton; Health Insurance for Teachers, 
Huxtable, Los Angeles; 
Teachers, Harry E. Jones, San Diego; Boards 
of School Trustees and Teacher Association 
Beulah President, 


Byron 
Induction of New 


Prob'ems, Mrs. Spencer, 


Board of Trustees, San Gabriel, and President 
of the Los Angeles Chapter, State Trustees As- 
sociation; The PT'A, the School and the Com- 
munity, Mrs. Mark Jones, for many years a 
leader in the state organization of parents and 
teachers. During some hours there were as 
many as five groups in session. 


A general assembly was held each day when 
the entire conference membership gathered to 
hear such speakers as Attorney Robert A. Odell 
on Tenure, Louise Beyer, President, CTA Bay 
Section, on Retirement, Roy W. Cloud on Legis- 
lation, and Arthur F. Corey on Schools and the 
War Effort. 


Recreational Program 


The schedule provided hours for visiting 
and recreation. There was participation by 
large numbers in the outdoor games such 
as baseball, volleyball, basketball, croquet, 
and tin-can-golf. Although a little late in 
the season some were daring enough to use 
the swimming pool. The usual Saturday 
night party was directed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas J. Harrison of the Los Angeles 
Recreation Department. They are experts 
in handling a large crowd and the good 
time had by all at that party will be long 
remembered. 


Some enthusiastic members have declared 
the 1942 conference to be superior to all 
If that be true it is due 
to the excellent work of discussion leaders, 
the loyalty of local association officers, and 
the splendid cooperation all along the line. 


others in the past. 












FOR COMING 


HOLIDAYS! 


Need money? Get a no-co-signer loan. 
Annual cost $6 per $100 borrowed. 
Repay monthly. 


Remember Our 5-* Service: 
% LOW-COST NO-CO-MAKER LOANS 
* MID-PAYDAYS CASH SERVICE 
* MONEY-SAVING ON PURCHASES 
x UNIQUE INCOME POLICY 
x PERSONAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


Service Card $1 annually 


Teacher Associates, Inc. 


4 TEACHER’S WELFARE ORGANIZATION 


Henry E. Thomson (Teacher, S. F. 
Secondary Schools), President 


251 Post Street DOuglas 0720 


San Francisco 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































RECENT CHANGES 


IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL POSITIONS 


Northern California 


Earl G. Gridley, Director, C.T.A. 


Placement Division, Berkeley 


Alameda County 


Stanley Ellis, graduate student, Stanford 
University, elected district superintendent, Liv- 
ermore elementary schools. 

Earl B. Shoesmith, district superintendent of 
Tracy schools, elected district superintendent 
of San Leandro elementary schools. 

Donald Bell, football coach, Alameda high, 
appointed principal, Alameda evening high 
school, succeeding Willis Minium, retiring. 

O. B. Paulsen, Hayward high school, ap- 
pointed acting-principal, Hayward high school 
(H. B. Long gone to the Navy). 

J. V. Goold, vice-principal of 
high school, elected principal. 


Centerville 


Amador County 


Thomas E. Miller, of Winton, elected princi- 
pal of Ione high school. 


Berkeley 


Emery J. Curtice, former principal of Lin- 
coln elementary school, 
the Navy. 

William B. Rhodes, former principal of Ox- 
ford elementary, has been transferred to Lin- 
coln elementary school, Berkeley. 

Eugene H. Voorhees was 
teacher-counselor at 


Berkeley, has joined 


promoted from 
Burbank junior high 
school to the principalship of Oxford elemen- 
tary. 


Calaveras County 


Barton L. Webb, director of adult education 
and evening school, Centerville, elected princi- 
pal, Angels Camp high school. 


Colusa 


Harold Lawless elected principal of Maxwell 
high school; Allen Hearne gone to the Army. 


Contra Costa County 


Henry R. Spiess, former superintendent of 
Grass Valley schools, elected superintendent of 
Antioch schools. 

Melville T. Hoyt, from Brentwood, elected 
principal of the Antioch junior high school. 
Donald B. Cramer gone to the Army. 

Harold Darby, principal of Port Chicago ele- 
mentary school gone to the Navy. 

Robert E. Gibson, district superintendent of 
schools, Wainut Creek, now research director, 
Japanese relocation center. 

Willard B. Knowles, principal of Martinez 
high school, gone to the Navy. Virgil Bozarth 
of Martinez school department elected prin- 
cipal. 


Fresno County 


Victor A. Rohrer, Parlier, elected district su- 
perintendent of Caruthers schools: W. T. Wal- 
ton gone to the Army. 


Charles Todd, teacher Tranquility high 


school, elected principal of Parlier high school. 


J. V. Lawson elected principal of elementary 
and high school, Big Creek. 


Kern County 


Wiley K. Peterson of the Kern County office 
is district superintendent of Maricopa schools ; 
Anthony Karnes gone to the Army. 


Lake County 


Clifton Boyack of Washington union high 
school, Fresno, elected principal of Middle- 
town high school; Mr. Isensee in government 
work. 


Merced County 


George Walston has accepted the principal- 
ship of Winton elementary school. 


Modoc County 


Robert Clemo, principal, Adin high school, re- 
signed to join the Navy. John Whitfield, from 
Fort Bidwell, elected principal, Adin high 
school. 


Monterey County 


J. R. Croad, district superintendent of schools, 
Monterey, resigned to accept the superintend- 
ency of San Bernardino schoo's. 

Albert Davis, principal of Salinas high 
school, resigned to accept the superintendency 
of Monterey elementary schools. 

Nelson Sewell elected principal of Salinas 
high school. 


Placer County 


Harold Chastain, from Oakdale, elected dis- 
trict superintendent of Auburn high school and 
junior college. 


San Joaquin County 


Andrew P. Hill elected assistant city super- 
intendent of schools, Stockton. 


Wendell R. Hoar of Tracy schools elected dis- 
trict superintendent. 


James Linn goes to the Stockton school de- 
partment. 


Arthur Bawden, from the junior college, 
elected president of Stockton junior college. 


San Mateo County 


N. Nagle elected principal of an elementary 
school in San Mateo. 


San Luis Obispo County 


Halsey Schumaker, from Ione, goes to the 
principalship of Temp!eton high school. 


Santa Clara County 


Fred T. Shipp elected principal of the new 
Abraham Lincoln high school, San Jose. 
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Arthur C. Hearn elected principal, Gilroy 
high school. 


Shasta County 


Bernard Johnson elected principal, McArthur 
union high school. 


Siskiyou County 


Donal Lund, from Santa Rosa, elected prin- 
cipal, Yreka high school. 


Paul Goodwin, from Butte Valley, to the 
principalship, Mt. Shasta high school. 


W. T. Atkin, elected principal, Happy Camp 
high school. 


Solano County 


Lee Sims, from Clarksburg, elected principal 
of Rio Vista high school; Mr. Thomas is now a 
farmer. 


Wesley Hull, from Dixon high school, elected 
principal Dixon high school. 


Sonoma County 


A. J. Rathbone, from Centerville, elected 
principal, Sonoma high school. Mr. Masters in 
war work, 


Fred Zannon elected principal, Santa Rosa 
junior high school. 


Edwin Kent, county superintendent, Sonoma 
County, resigned to join the faculty of Santa 
Rosa junior college. 


Charles W. Wiggins, principal, Healdsburg 
elementary school and county superintendent- 
elect, has been appointed Sonoma County super- 
intendent of schools. 


Byron C. Gibbs elected principal, Healdsburg 
elementary school. 


Stanislaus County 


Clarence W. Royse, from Denair, e’ected dis- 
trict superintendent of schools, Oakdale. 


Thomas Simms, from Denair, elected princi- 
pal, Denair high school. 


Tehama County 


Axel Jensen, principal, Corning high school, 
in the Army. R. J. Jackson, vice-principal, 
elected principal for the duration. 


Yuba County 


V. Binsacca, from Marysville high school, 
elected principal, Wheatland high school. 


Yolo County 


Ray Allee, from Clarksburg, elected district 
superintendent, Clarksburg schools. 


The Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho, 
have brought out an attractive book en- 
titled Rufi, by A. Byron Leonard, assistant 
professor of zoology, University of Kan- 
sas; the life story of a little red squirrel, 
interestingly told and attractively illustrated. 
The price, $2.50. 
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ALLIED 





YOUTH 


Arthur F. Corey, Los Angeles; Executive Secretary, California Teachers 
Association Southern Section 


q THINK that all of us who are 
working in the schools are being made 
increasingly aware of the pressing and 
immediate need to do all we can to 
help young people, particularly those 
in the high schools, have the facts 
concerning alcohol and to make it 
possible for them to meet this perplex- 
ing social problem, personally and as 
groups. 


The laws of all of our states require 
the schools to teach about alcohol. 
The Educational Policies Commission 
urges that we do all that we can for 
high school youth. But on the whole 
I find that few of us are doing much 
about it. This does not mean that we 
are not interested and aware of our 
obligation. I think we have done 
little about it because we have not 
found a way that gets the response 
of our young people. 





















Because of my own personal con- 
cern, I have been interested in looking 
into the service that is available to our 
schools. By far the best, in my opin- 
ion, are the service and materials of 
Allied Youth, which has its headquar- 
ters in the National Education Asso- 
ciation Building in Washington. I 
believe that any superintendent or 
high school principal or teacher who 
really wishes to do something con- 
young people, who 
wishes to furnish accurate information 


structive for 
written in a manner that will interest 
them, should welcome Allied Youth’s 
cooperation. 





Constructive Service 





This movement is strictly educational and 
is backed by some of America’s most out- 
standing school men. The publication of 
Allied Youth. It 
should be in every school library, in the 
hands of teachers in the high schools and, 
as far as possible, in the hands of the stu- 
dent leaders and student body. This or- 
ganization and its publications are strictly 
non-profit. In the publication, which is 


this movement is The 





a monthly and sells for $1 a year, are at- 
tractively written and illustrated articles by 
coaches, athletes, youth counsellors. The 
program material is of real importance. I 
do not see how you can get along without 
this magazine, if you really want to help 
youth, 


The cost is $1. Clubs of ten are $5. This 
will be five dollars well spent. You will un- 
doubtedly get your money’s worth. I have felt 
so keenly about this matter that I have urged 
Roy Breg, executive secretary of Allied Youth, 
to do something to get wider coverage for The 
Allied Youth in the schools. Send your sub- 
scriptions direct to him. Other materials, such 
as the Alcoholfax Educational 
available. 


Service, are 


Roy Breg is available for high school assembly 
talks. He knows how to talk with young people 
on the alcohol problem. He has spoken to more 
than 700 high schools and colleges in the the 
past several years and school men are strong 
for him. 


Address your subscriptions and inquiries 
to Allied Youth, National Education Asso- 
ciation Building, Washington, D. C. 






A challenge to 








Landis 
















ing, health, ete. 
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UNDERSTANDING AND ACTION 


CHANGING SOCIETY 


For a one-semester course 


Vivid presentation of some basic social problems and 
the conditions which caused them — population 
changes, waste, war, race conflict, earning and spend- 


Unusually good illustrative and exercise material. 
A book with quick appeal for students. $1.76, subject 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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New Tools for Teaching, comprising ra- 
dio, pamphlets, recordings, and films, are 
offered by the editor, room 6333, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City, and represent- 
ing New York University Film Library, 
Public Affairs Committee, and University 
of Chicago Round-Table. Marion Humble 
is editor; a four-page illustrated circular 
giving details and prices may be obtained 
gratis by writing to the above address. 


School Transportation in Wartime, an 
illustrated handbook prepared for and ap- 
proved by National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, is published by American 
Automobile Association, Méills Building, 
Washington, D.C., price 50 cents. This 
authoritative treatise of over 100 pages is of 
vital interest to everyone who is concerned 
with school transportation. 


Wings Over the Classroom, an anthology 
of poetry composed by the school teachers 
of America, now appears in its second 
volume, issued by Harbinger House, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, over 200 
pages, price $3. The plan for issuing a 
new edition annually now becomes a happy 
reality. California is generously represented 


in this noteworthy compendium. 
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JUNIOR STATESMEN 


THE JUNIOR STATESMEN MOVEMENT: A TREND TOWARD 
PROFESSIONAL STATESMANSHIP 


Ernest G. Poletti, Student Government Sponsor, Ripon High School, 
San Joaquin County 


I. we have a toothache we see a 
dentist. If our digestive system is off 
balance we ask for a competent physi- 
cian. If something goes wrong with 
the car we want a trained mechanic. 
In all these private functions we seek 
professional, well trained specialists. 
Yet when it comes to the most vital 
function of human existence, demo- 
cratic self-government, we make no 
such rigid Anybody 


who can develop a clever campaign 


requirements. 


slogan, promise sufhcient patronage, 
and do enough advertising has a good 
chance to be elected to public office. 
Machine politics and bureaucracy 
are the inevitable result. Many ex- 
amples of each are available in every 
branch of politics. A partial cause and 
a partial result of these malpractices 
has been a growing indifference on 
the part of the voting public as amply 
expressed by the small electoral turn- 
out with which we are so familiar. 
Everybody recognizes the need for 
a rejuvenation of the vital interest in 
good government exemplified by the 
founders of this nation. Everybody 
recognizes it. Few do anything about 
it. These when democ- 
racy is challenged by foreign “isms” 
which establish a 
order that will supplant the “slow, 


are times 


claim to new 
plutocratic, soft” democracies with a 
“disciplined, efficient’, but freedom- 
scorning state. If we are to meet these 
challenges we must do more than 
fight on the battlefield. We must 
make our democratic practices regain 
the standards of statesmanship that 
characterized the birth of this nation. 
Then and only then will the seeds of 
tyranny find no fertile ground. 


The Junior Statesmen movement 


coolea 


seeks to counteract the “isms” by 
training youth to govern and to take 
more interest in the art of governing. 
Hitler and Mussolini climbed to power 


because graft and machine-politics 





made democratic procedure untenable 
in their respective nations. The only 
permanent answer to totalitarianism is 
honest and capable statesmanship. 


The Junior Statesmen Organiza- 
tion has been established to aid in 
providing that answer. 


Who are the Junior Statesmen? 
They are high school students who 
have joined an organization dedicated 
to two purposes: (1) Learning how to 
govern (2) Learning to place honesty 
and the public welfare above personal 
gain while occupying a public office. 


The Statesmen are established on a 
local, state, and national basis. The 
local units are located in individual 
high schools throughout the state. 
These local units may be in the form 
of clubs or may exist as an integral 
part of the student government of the 
school. In either case the local units 
engage in serious projects designed to 
develop statesmanship. Studies are 
made of the local city and county 
government. City and county officials 
are interviewed. In Eureka the Junior 
Statesmen occupy all the city offices 
for a day and actually run the city un- 
der official supervision. Another vital 
project centers about the improvement 
of school government. 


The Pattern 


The State organization is patterned 
after the state government, having a 
governor, two house legislature, and 
supreme court. The representatives to 
the above bodies are chosen from the 
local units and meet twice a year at 
centrally located points. The national 
group is similarly established. The 
whole system gives the student a 
chance to govern as well as to read 
about government. 


An outstanding feature of the or- 
is the Junior Statesmen 
Summer School which is held at the 


ganization 
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Montezuma School for Boys, Los 
Gatos. Here in the Santa Cruz moun- 
tains a 9-week session is provided for 
a group of outstanding boys. Com- 
pletely-paid scholarships are given to 
to those who place highest in compe- 
titive examinations given at their re- 
spective schools. 


The nine weeks are devoted to a 
study of public speaking, creative writ- 
ing, American government, political 
ethics, and student government. In the 
latter course the students completely 
govern themselves for the session. 
They have their own president, cab- 
inet, legislature, court, lawyers, police 
officers, etc. They keep an orderly 
Congressional Record of Court Deci- 
sions, and Statutes Book in three sep- 
arate volumes of their governmental 
activities. 


Progressive education is learning by 
doing. The Junior Statesmen Organ- 
ization is progressive education carried 
to the field of government which, af- 
ter all, in a democracy is the most vital 
of all human activity. 


Announcement 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools Wanted 


Bison Angeles County Civil Serv- 
ice Commission is seeking an Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools to supervise 
and be responsible for the financial 
and business activities of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendent of Schools. 


To qualify for this $350 per month posi- 
tion, persons must be at least 30 and not 
over 55 years of age—must have grad- 
uated from an accredited college and com- 
pleted at least one year’s graduate work. 
Qualified persons must also have had at 
least 5 years recent experience in school 
management or administration and must 
present, with their application, and Admin- 
istrative Credential, issued by California 
State Board of Education, of the Elemen- 
tary Administrative level or better. 


Interested persons, who have resided in 
Los Angeles County for the past 3 years, 
should obtain complete information and file 
an application at 102, Hall of 
Records, Los Angeles, on or before Novem- 
ber 10, 1942. 


Room 


Approved: Geo. C. Brown, Chief, Examina- 
ion Division, Los Angeles County Civil Service 
Commission, 1007 Hall of Records, Los Angeles. 
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SUMMER HARVEST PROGRAM 





O. H. Olson, District Superintendent of Schools, Menlo Park, San Mateo County 


= auspices of Menlo Park 
Parent Teachers Association and d1- 
rected by its harvest chairman, Mrs. 
Edward Schilling, parents and pupils 
of Menlo Park Schools were organized 
into a “Second Front” to help harvest 
Santa Clara Valley fruit and vege- 
tables. 


Mrs. Schilling and O. H. Olson, 
district superintendent of schools, in 
conjunction with the U. S. Employ- 
ment Office at Palo Alto, as a de- 
fense measure, drew up a complete 
set of files for student-workers as well 
as parents and other adults who were 
willing to transport the children to the 
job. Summer permits were issued and 
an index was kept each day of the 
children who were out on the job and 
those who were available for new 
jobs. 


Marvelous Cooperation 


Cooperation between growers and 
Even when a 
transportation difficulty arose, the 
growers sent their trucks to carry the 
children to work. 


parents was marvelous. 


In one instance a 
group of children, varying in ages 
from 12 to 16, harvested raspberries 
steadily for seven weeks. During that 
time 2,000 crates of berries were 
picked and saved from certain loss. 
One grower was faced with the loss 
of a large acreage of cucumbers, but 
a group of our youngsters saved the 
crop. 


In all, our small organization kept 
a group of as high as 126 children 
and adults busy at various ranches. 
Our jobs varied from irrigation to 
picking of berries, vegetables, fruit 
and tomatoes. Many children picked 
prunes and cut apricots. Untold num- 
bers of beans and berries were picked. 


So pleased were the farmers with 
the idea that they gave space to it 
in their farm journal. We hope others 
do the same next year, for we must 
Win the War. Our organization is 
already planning for next year and we 





know that our harvest can be saved. 
Even now children are picking toma- 
toes, beans and cucumbers. This week 
we have been completing three proj- 
ects, — 1. the harvest of prunes on a 
75-acre orchard in Cupertino; 2. a 50- 
acre tomato and cucumber crop; and 
3. our latest, a large ranch of tomatoes. 


We have been very happy to serve. 
The most pleasing thing about the 
whole situation, in addition to the 
crops saved, is the fact that most of 
the money was spent to buy war 
stamps and bonds. 


The boys and girls learned very im- 
portant lessons: that there is a con- 
servation of crops involved; that hard 
work is appreciated by all; earning 
money has increased the value of 
money in the eyes of the children. A 
constructive program of activity has 
prevailed at all times. 


The actual success of this harvest 
program is due to the office secretary, 
Mrs. Regina Welsh, who set up the 
card-files, made the phone-calls, con- 
tacted the growers and workers, and 
in general made all the clearings for 
filling the jobs. She had the diffi- 
cult job of keeping all records correct 
and also of making appointments for 
transportation, etc. Mrs. Welsh could 
be found at all hours in the office 
making send out 
“shock troops” and also in keeping 
our files and statistics complete 


arrangements to 


Our unit is very happy that it could 
Much credit is due to 
the adults who supervised and trans- 
ported the children. 


be of service. 


Let us all do all we can to help the 
war effort. 


Automobiles in War 


W ar and the Motor Car, a 32-page 
illustrated booklet of suggestions to civilian 
drivers on how to handle themselves and 
their automobiles under various war situa- 
itons, plus hints for tire, fuel and vehicle 
conservation, has been published by Na- 
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tional Conservation Bureau, 60 John Street, 
New York City. 

The book is of special interest to mem- 
bers of the civilian defense driver corps, 
drivers of emergency vehicles, commercial 
drivers, student drivers, and every civilian 
driver who wants to be prepared to meet 
the emergency driving situations of war. 
The Bureau has long pioneered in the field 
of driver education and is the publisher of 
Man and the Motor Car, the first high 
school textbook on the subject. 

War and the Motor Car contains many 
photographs and drawings. Single copies 
are 15 cents; quantity prices are obtainable 
by schools and other agencies. 





ADMINISTRATORS 
SUPERVISORS 
TEACHERS 


are using 


STANFORD 


ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
By Kelley-Ruch-Terman 


more than any other one achieve- 
ment test, because 


It is a valid measure of the 
modern curriculum. 


Its norms are based on a truly 
national standardization. 


Its results are easily interpreted 
and readily put to effective use. 


It is simply administered and 
scored. 


Primary, Intermediate, and Ad- 

vanced . . Complete and Partial 

Batteries . . Separate Reading 

and Arithmetic Tests . . Forms 
D, E, F, G now ready. 


WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 


149 New MontTcoMERY STREET 
San FRANCISCO 





SCHOOL POTTERY 


POTTERY FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


William F. Hale, Shop Instructor, Concord Elementary School, Contra Costa County 


W HILE the field of ceramics has 


not been developed very highly, as 
yet, in the elementary school, the 
trend is definitely in that direction. 

Probably the greatest obstacle in its 
path, has been the expense of firing. 
Very few schools, even secondary, 
have their own kilns, and consequently 
the firing must be done commercially, 
the cost of which, in most cases, is 
prohibitive. 

How we overcame this handicap by 
building our own kiln, may be of in- 
terest to other industrial-arts men. 

Our pottery course in the Industrial 
Arts program was begun in the sum- 
mer of 1940. It was given two sources 
of support, that of home cooperation 
and that of industrial cooperation. The 
provision and encouragement having 
been provided, the recreational com- 
mittee of the Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation, with Mrs. Marie Edwards as 
chairman, secured the finances from 
many sources: individuals, clubs and 
fraternal organizations. The instructor 
went afield, and contacts with the 
home and industry were made which 
covered a wide area ranging from 
parents and workers, to technical, 
chemical and administrative officers of 
a brick plant, a gas company and an 
oil and chemical company. 

Upon carefully checking all facilities for 
their merits and demerits, each subsequent 
problem was met with alacrity—-a room 
with plenty of space and light was se- 
Three 


foot side-wall forms were placed and ce- 


lected (formerly a supply-room). 


ment poured, while the remaining portion 
and ceiling were fabricated. Siding, water’ 
proof paper, galvanized netting and firing 
nails were used, while metal lathe was 
employed to support the ceiling plaster. 
Vents, windows, doors and flue outlets 
were built in. All of these steps involved 
routine matters common to construction. 


Stucco plaster was used on the side walls 
and ceiling. A cement floor was poured 
and properly re-enforced to carry the heavy 
load of the kiln. Material proved plentiful 
and inexpensive. Ingenious skill of men 
and boys was employed, and in all in- 
stances, each had a specific duty. Foremen, 


carpenters, brick layers, hod carriers, ma- 
sons, painters and apprentices (students) 
— all came for instructions. Gradually, 
over a period of time, a beautiful piece of 
craftsmanship was constructed. 


A kiln with insulated base, with inner 
floor, inner refractory walls with diatoma- 
ceous earth between them end the outer 
walls of brick, produces fine results. Pic- 
ture for yourself walls strongly supported, 
they in turn supporting arches and outer 
arches each independently. Corner stays 
and butt stays, all either connected by rods 
or welding, completes the picture. Directly 
over the kiln, with 
insulated hood. This is a departure, as 
most flues connect directly. Though revo- 
lutionary, the hood principle has been 
found most satisfactory for keeping the 
room cool and free from burnt gases. A 
10-inch by 8-foot horizontal flue with a 
l-inch asbestos cement lining leads to a 
34-foot chimney, which includes: a ce- 
ment a brick chimney with 
four sections (each 2 feet long) of terra 
cotta lining .The remaining portion, con- 
sisting of 24 feet of 7-inch square galvan- 
ized pipe carries away the products of com~ 
bustion. 


its two vents, is an 


foundation, 


An Attractive Room 


The kiln was painted with a buff cement 
paint, and the iron work was trimmed with 
red lead. The floor coating of sand and 
cement was colored with lampblack. Then 
the room was attractively decorated to en- 
hance the environment as well as to at- 
tract the interests of the child. 

This article could not be considered 
complete, of course, without some 
mention of ceramics. Briefly, ceramics 
includes such materials as clay, glass 
and concrete. In all of these fields we 
are doing considerable experimenting 
and research. The pupils are encour- 
aged to use these materials at home. 
Our enriched program with experi- 
ences gained in mixing and using con- 
crete, constructing kiln, potter’s wheel 


and potter’s tools extends into many 
other fields. 


Why has our program been sup- 
ported and sustained successfully as 
part of the school program? Because 
pottery making has been kept within 
the experience of the children. Little 
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folks in the kindergarten and through 
the grades have participated in an ex- 
periment and have had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing this experiment become 
an established activity. 


Now, you may ask, “How was their 
interest stimulated?” The answer is 
simple: we selected several types of 
good clay and put small idle fingers to 
work. The moist clay attracted these 
little folk and soon larger fingers 
itched to try. Today a number of 
adults, rural teachers, and administra- 
tors are either watching this activity 
or participating with us. We are al- 
ways happy to extend our encourage: 
ment and the facilities of our school to 
the community. It may be said that 
our kiln is in reality a gift from a gen: 
orous and participating citizenry. 


In conclusion: The kiln was designed by 
the shop instructor and writer. He used 
the muffle principle of construction, and 
due to local conditions, found it conven- 
ient to use a gas fired kiln. A good-sized 
kiln was constructed, which is proving its 
economy of operation. In five burnings the 
average consumption was 2500 feet of gas 
at 38%4c per m.f.d. which gives a firing 
cost of 92c. The six staggered burners 
(three to the side) are of simple construc- 
tion and are accessible as well as easily 
manipulated and can be readily removed for 
observation. Control of firing is accom- 
plished by sliding bricks over the two vents 
at the top of the kiln. Mention should be 
made that low-pressure gas was used, but 
velocity was increased by an electric mo- 
tor controlled by a rheostat. 


We have learned a lesson together, one which 
no one person might accomplish singly. The 
Concord Elementary School Board, W. D. Hill, 
superintendent, and I make grateful acknowl- 
edgment to the following citizens and compa- 
nies: Frank Raine, chemist; Stockton Fire 
Brick Company; Joseph Dutra, foreman, Asso- 
ciated Oil Co.; Fred Lea, brick mason; Thomas 
Edwards, plant superintendent, Associated Oil; 
Richard L. Hayden, superintendent, Coast 
Counties Gas Company; J. T. McCall, district 
manager, Coast Counties Gas Co.; K. B. An- 
derson, engineer, Coast Counties Gas Co.; Gus 
Johnson, Steve Lee, C. K. Parker and many 
others. 


Special appreciation is due R. Horace Jenk- 
ins, professor of industrial education, Humboldt 
State College, for his inspirational teaching 
and his fine book Practical Pottery, and to W. 
D. Hill, district superintendent, for his timely 
encouragement. 


W: now find ourselves better equipped 
to serve the needs, interests, capacities, ap- 
titudes and abilities of our children. We 
are now ready to supply the motivation for 
a new phase of education emphasizing our 
Western ceramic heritage. 
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maw Junior High School 
is one of the few schools which offers 
a three-year science program. Among 
educators there is an apparent dis- 
agreement as to the amount of time 
which should be allotted to science on 
this level. There are some educators 
who enthusiastically defend this type 
of program and there are those who 
oppose it. Being of the former type 
and convinced of its advantages, I take 
this opportunity to express my convic- 
tions. 

Without question, all of the great 
advances in our standard of living and 
the mastery of nature’s resources in 
the past century are due to the appli- 
cation of scientific laws and princi- 
ples. We have accomplished more in 
the past century than had been accom. 
plished in 1000 years prior to this 
time. We are just beginning to realize 
how the rate of civilizations progress 
can be accelerated by attacking prob- 
lems with our comparatively new 
scientific method. We all agree that 
the scientific method has brought this 
new era of progress, however, we still 
disagree in respect to how much time 
should be spent in the various brack: 
ets of the educational ladder to de. 
velop scientific minds and scientific 
ways of doing things. 

Recently we have all been made 
aware of the fact that the strength of 
our nation depends not alone upon the 
number of men, natural resources, etc., 
but on the intelligence of our nation 
to develop tools of destruction and 
methods of protecting our people from 
the scientific tools of our enemies. 









































































































Have we excelled our enemies in 
standards and comforts of living? Yes, 
we have because we live in a Republic 
which promotes freedom which in 
turn has stimulated individual progress 
and brought about our great national 
progress as a consequence. Without a 
doubt this same stimulation will be re- 
sponsible for the scientific weapons 
which will bring us Victory. 

It is generally agreed that the inte 













JUNIOR HIGH SCIENCE 


A THREE-YEAR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE PROGRAM 


Frank Hessner, Science Instructor, Highland Junior High School, San Bernardino 


grated program and the activity 
method are the most efficient ways of 
learning. If we can develop a three- 
year science program in the junior 
high school which will aid in the de- 
velopment of reading, writing and 
arithmetic — as well as develop scien- 
tific principles and the scientific 
method of attacking problems—will a 
three-year science program serve its 
purpose? Yes, we can have an inte- 
grated science program which will be 
especially adaptable to the activity 
method of experimentation, manipula- 
tion and observation in seeking evi- 
dence in the solution of scientific 
problems. 


In the student’s immediate environ’ 
ment are many things for which he 
seeks explanations. The gas meter in 
his home, the electric toaster, the mys- 
terious radio, cause of daylight and 
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darkness, the seasons of the year, etc., 
are things which he is curious about 
and seeks explanations. There will be 
specific problems for which he will 
have to collect information bearing on 
the solution. 


He will have to be able to use the 
library, be able to use books effec- 
tively, and be able to secure first-hand 
information from experiments. Read- 
ing will be widely used in collecting 
evidence. His ability to summarize, 
find topical sentences and key words 
and phrases will aid his understand- 
ing. He will learn to read for com- 
prehension and not merely for the en- 
joyment. 

Science offers many practical appli- 
cations for the fundamentals of arith- 
metic — e.g. computing the air or li- 
quid pressure on a given amount of 
surface such as a rectangle, circle, and 
a triangle. The density of various sub- 


stances can be determined by experi- 
mentation and application of mathe- 
matical formulas. The advantages of 
the metric system of measurement are 
clearly brought out. 





Hf We Lose the Present Struggle 
AU Our Civilization Will Vanish 


THAT’S THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL! 


It’s more important than ever therefore that children should have a full 


appreciation of American standards of living. But they cannot have this 


appreciation without a comparison of ways of living in other times and other 


countries. Only in this way can they realize how long our civilization has 


been growing and how long it would take to rebuild it, if it were once lost. 
The book which will help children to this realization is: 


WAYS OF LIVING 


AKER and AKER 


OLD AND NEW 


IN FOUR PARTS: The Story of the Earth, setting the stage for man’s entrance; 
The Story of Food and The Story of Homes, tracing their development 
from earliest times; and The Story of Trade, showing its importance in 
the upward trend of civilization. PRICE, $1.32. 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. 


609 Mission Street 


San Francisco, California 




































































CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


CTA BAY SECTION CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 


Teacher Questionnaire 


Mrs. Eleanor D. Nelson, Teacher, Vacaville 
Union High School; President, CTA 
Bay Section Classroom Teachers 
Department 


Mixers of CTA will be inter- 
ested in the trends shown by the first 
185 replies received in the Bay Sec- 
tion, to the questionnaire Ways of 
Bettering CTA that appeared in the 
May issue of Sierra Educational News, 
39,250 copies of which were dis- 
tributed. 


Although the questionnaire came out dur- 
ing the busiest month in the teaching year, 
there was a splendid response, with the 
promise of more replies as soon as schools 
open again. Both the number and the types 
of letters received indicate a vital interest 
in CTA activities. The questionnaire is 
apparently a good means of finding out 
what CTA members think and want. 


Robert S. Stewart of Berkeley, R.F.D. 
Box 990, chairman in charge of the ques- 
tionnaires for the Bay Section, hopes to hear 
from more teachers in the Bay Section as 
well as from other Sections. 


The Executive Board of the CTA Bay 
Section Classroom Teachers Department 
thanks all of the teachers who responded. 


A summary of the first replies follows: 
Questionnaires returned — 185 
in the Bay Section. 


were returned 


1. How can CTA officers keep better- 
informed of the opinions and wishes of the 
membership at large? 


No. of 
Answers 


1. Regular polls and specific questionnaires 47 


2. Faculty meetings, forums, discussion 
ID stishinictibincccinccinmmentid ispaseieneadittsaitniasmlde ae 

Bi DR UN ania ices ccecne icnpuveti tall 23 

4. Present system satisfactory.......................... 22 


5. Officers and representatives to meet with 
local groups 


6. Oral or written reports sent regularly 


I II rN iecinssceccesetessinibecasintoonnvasini 14 
7. A “‘Letters from Members Page”’ in 
Sierra Educational News......... ecretoestt 13 


8. Other suggestions 


Publics, a news-bulletin issued monthly 
by American Council on Public Relations, 
is a new publication now in its initial vol- 
ume. President is Rex F. Harlow; editor, 
Rufus G. King, Jr.; office at 365 Guinda 
Street, Palo Alto, California. Associate 
membership, $5; standard membership, $25. 





2. What is your opinion of Sierra Educa- 
tional News as our official professional 
journal? 


No. of 

Answers 
1. A satisfactory! journall............................-.-.. 86 
BT aos velnins eenicedpaokanian aes 9 
3. Fair Or mediocre............-::.scce-ccescseeseeeseeeseeseeess 6 
ih. TES 640 eee 2 

1 Almost all answers which state “Satisfac- 


tory,” however, included suggestions for improve- 


ment of the journal. These will be found below: 





Mrs. Eleanor D. Nelson, President of 
CTA Bay Section Classroom 


Teachers Department 


2a. What suggestions can you make for 


its improvement? 





1. More articles on specific procedures.......... 30 
Z.. No, SUBBONIGIG, 5.020ccssinicsnns--- .14 
8. Letters-to-the-Editor page 9 
4. Shorten articles, digest articles, eliminate 

an GI ents ae ee 9 
5. More articles on secondary education...... : 
6. More articles on elementary education... 


5 
7. New format and more interesting layout 5 
8. More news of local organizations............. 4 


9; Otter wees is. histatins 


3. What suggestions can you make to 


improve the CTA placement service? 


No. of 

Answers 
1. No knowledge of service.............................. 49 
S: Bid GO nine Sk dione 36 


- 
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More efficiency? 
. Reduced fee*, or fee eliminated and in- 
MI Te HI eititeretrctiscscnceatecsetinavacksconemcesoos 


oo 





5. Service is satisfactory 

6. More courtesy and tact by office em- 
INOUE. <::5::2 in ccanticntccanamsieinadintecememancckereatiicnen a 

contact with needs of 


7. Maintain closer 
ND «sais icine chasers iarommaiest 4 
. ier SE 5 eee 5 


2 Typical answers: Less time spent in waiting, 
fewer applicants sent to a job, certainty that 
appointments will be kept, accurate description 
of opening, certainty that opening exists, send 
teacher to job qualified for, etc. 


® Typical answers: Adjust charge to actual 
service rendered; e.g., if teacher hears of open- 
ing but asks service to send papers, charge only 
for that service. 


4. What improvements would make mem- 
bership in CTA attractive to present non- 


members? 
No. of 
Answers 


1. Publicity campaigns outlining specific, 


annual achievements ...................--:.----s++0+" 48 
NIT ID aso Sica oa cn te mis cccsscccscesneetan ions 33 
i I ilies ctinenncsenenctgninniin 31 
4. More vigorous campaigns to secure 

equality under tenure, better tenure, re- 

PipaNOTEE, GRIRTIOR,  ObC.n.cicccnaciccnesccse~cessccrsesere 26 
5. Eliminate administrative pressure to 

A ae eds is Sa tersabehe Csnsoceeneomenetonsi 17 
6. Improve placement service.............---..---.« 7 
7. Have more teachers and less admin- 

istrators in official positions.................... 6 
8. Have officers and organization closer 

to teachers’ thoughts and activities........ 6 
9. Encourage and work with movements 

for cooperative buying, credit unions, 

RN - ceinaannapenstincudcinsespesecderdsellvisenduveaesatcoueaiensoben’ 5 
i TP I nics nn stern ccindeccctccrenscnen conn 4 
11. Other suggestions ........ s 





Chemical Warfare Agents Reference: 
Chart, admirably compiled and arranged by 
Henry Gray, reviewed and passed by U. S. 
Office of Civilian Defense, includes gases, 
bombs and first-aid “at a glance”; issued 
by Educational Research Bureau, 1321 M 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C.; price, 


25c. 


Payroll Deductions 


Sau Hume, nationally-known Califor- 
nian, now of the United States Treasury 
Department War-Savings Staff, has been 
campaigning vigorously in California in be- 
half of war-savings. 


The State Department of Education, in 
connection with the campaign, has sent a 
9-page mimeographed bulletin to all county, 
city and district superintendents of schools, 
concerning payroll deductions for the pur- 
chase of War Savings Bonds. This impor 
tant document is of interest to all California 
school people. 
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Basie Mathematies 






By Walter W. Hart, author of the Hart 
Mathematics Texts; 464 pages, illustrated, 
$1.52; D. C. Heath and Company. 







I. a new manner, this text pro- 
vides a special methematical training 
necessary in the present emergency. 
It can be used in high schools, special 
training schools, training camps, ap- 
prentice classes, normal schools, and 
colleges, and by the general public. 









By elimination of material of little or no 
importance and by economics resulting from 






having the material in one text, it has been 
possible to include a complete survey of ele- 
mentary and secondary mathematics in a 
single book course. 







Part 1 embodies recommendations made 
by the army, the navy, and the U. S. De- 
partment of Education in respect to the 
character of courses needed at present by 
trainees and by pre-trainees. 









Part 2 will serve as an excellent “re- 
fresher’ course for such pupils as have pre- 
viously studied the various subjects, and 
wish to review them in preparation for en- 
trance to college in the following year. 









Hart’s Basic Mathematics—a _ survey 
course — Brief Edition; 235 pages, $1.20. 
This book contains the first six chapters of 
Basic Mathematics together with the chap- 
ters on logarithms and numerical trigonom- 
etry. 







Acoustie Plaster 





J. E. Morhardt, Teacher, Bishop Union 
High School, Inyo County 





Rico WOLFSON, dean of Reedley 
Junior College, looked up from his 
chair in the office of Robert H. Blee, 
principal of Bishop Union High 
School. He was obviously puzzled. 







“Have classes been dismissed?” he 
asked, seeing the pupils passing the 
door. 

“Yes,” replied the principal, smil- 
ing. “Why do you ask?” 

“I see them but I don’t hear them! 
Shall I discredit my eyes or my ears?” 






“Neither, sir, the magic invoked is 
purely on a material plane, the magic 
of acoustic plaster.” 


Here’s the story: 


The past few years have shown con- 








clusively that a low decibel level is not only 
an aid to concentration but a distinct help 
in lessening nervousness. We are all ata- 
vistic in our dislike of loud noises, the 
optimum level of tolerance being quite low. 
Part of the disproportionate number of city 
suicides is undoubtedly due to the unneces- 
sary sound constantly forced on urban 
dwellers. 

In our small high school, too, monitors 
were formerly on duty all day to prevent 
the disturbances caused by even most minor 
noises in the halls while classes were in ses- 
sion. Many pupils were severely talked to, 
many teachers made nervous, the office con- 
stantly worried by what was really no more 
than normal activity. 

This summer the Board voted $1000 for 
acoustic plaster to be used on the ceilings 
and part way down the side walls of the 
hallways. This installation, made on wire 
lath, cost $1.30 a square yard. 


An Astonishing Improvement 


The difference noted has been not merely 
pleasant but literally astonishing. The or- 
chestra, whose flights of fancy often made 
recitations exceedingly difficult, can now 
make as much noise as it pleases without 
bothering a soul. Hall passing is scarcely 
remarked. In fact it is next to impossible 
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to make enough noise in the halls to dis- 
turb anyone. The results really resemble a 
radio sound studio even though the lower 
half of the passageways has not been 
treated. 


To any school troubled by noise we of 
Bishop High School sincerely suggest acous- 
tic plaster applied on metal lath. The 
results will be so peaceful you'll doubt your 
ears, too. 


American Association of Junior Colleges 
has cancelled its annual meeting this win- 
ter. Six regional meetings will be held at 
convenient points, thus assuring attendance 
of a much larger number of representatives 
of the more than 600 junior colleges of 
the nation than would be possible under 
wartime conditions if a single meeting were 
held. California Junior College Federation 
will meet in or near Los Angeles. 


Dr. Walter C. Eells, executive secretary 
of the association, will attend all six of 
the regional meetings to unify the discus- 
sions and activities of the various groups. 
Dr. John W. Harbeson, president of the 
association and also president of Pasadena 
Junior College, plans to attend the Memphis 
and California meetings. 





Free/ 


28 pages of 
INTERESTING 





CEREAL FACTS 


for classroom use! 


From your teaching experience, you know how useful booklets of an 
instructive nature can be in your classroom work. That’s why we think 

ou will want to send for some free copies of the 28-page booklet, 

be Cereal Story, for distribution to your students. Prepared by the 
Albers Milling Company, it briefly outlines the story of cereals from 
the prehistoric harvests of ancient man to the modern cereal dish on 
your breakfast table, and treats of the milling and processing of wheat, 


Oats, tapioca, corn meal and 
blended flours. To get your 
free copies of The Cereal 
Story, simply fill in and mail 
the coupon on the right. 


ALBERS 
MILLING 
COMPANY 


(Pana ene eee 


CLIP THIS COUPON TODAY! 


ALBERS MILLING COMPANY 

1060 Stuart Bldg., Dept. 3, Seattle, Wash. 

Please send me___ (number desired) free copies 
of your booklet, The Cereal Story. 


Name 
Address 
titer ciccniiiecamcccietceneemsniccagel 


spuanensmsscumimmemenmenel 


8 Ses mms Se sees ne eee et ee es ee es cma 
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WE APPRECIATE AMERICA 


JUNIOR HIGH STUDENTS DO APPRECIATE AMERICA 


Franklin C. Hemphill, Assistant Superintendent, Compton Union Secondary District, 
Los Angeles County 


T EACHERS of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Junior High School, one of the 
five 4-year units of Compton Union 
Secondary District, completed a very 
successful plan aimed at developing a 
major priority of education, that hav- 
ing to do with teaching appreciation 
of American democracy. 


The idea originated with Helen 
Wilson, English teacher who also has 
charge of assemblies, and immediately 
caught the attention of the principal, 
Blanche Taylor, who saw great possi- 
bilities in the suggestion and who now 
believes that the thousand boys and 
girls of her school actually do realize 
what it means to be Americans. 


Edward Everett Hale’s “The Man 
Without a Country” furnished the 
basis upon which all students of the 
school, which enrolls grades 7-10, 
centered thinking and action for a 
period of a couple of weeks. Under 
teacher direction they asked them- 
selves the question, “What would I 
miss most if I were forced into exile 
from my country?” After all students 
had discussed the story in their re- 
spective English classes, each was in- 
structed to list those things he would 
miss most, and teachers were amazed 
at the spontaneity and sincerity with 
which students responded in recount- 
ing their simple blessings which nor- 
mally young Americans take 
granted. 


They thought of the little things, 
which after all are the big things in 
building civilian morale and which 
best express a love of country. They 
didn’t say too much about the four 
freedoms or the fact that all men are 
created equal, but they did talk about 
such things as home and family life, 
pets, toys, church, beauty of the coun- 
try-side, lights of cities from mountain 
tops, cars whizzing by on two wheels, 
lemon pies, wonderful beds, chances 
of getting a desirable job, seeing Old 
Glory flashed on the screen, happy 


for 


people, still nights and noisy days, odd 
jobs and fun spending money earned, 
etc., etc. A thousand answers recorded 
the emotions of a thousand youngsters 
who had caught the true meaning of 
America. 


The project reached its culmination 
in an assembly program in which a 
selected half hundred students supple- 
mented the showing of a 15-minute 
color-film of The Man Without a 
Country. In rapid rotation each par- 
ticipant, under leadership of an an- 
nouncer, filed past a microphone to 
give a terse quotation from his contri- 
bution to the theme. Fellow-students, 
all of whom had had a part in the 
undertaking, listened most attentively, 
while adult members of the audience 
could not keep back the tears. Asa 
dramatic finale a talented girl vocal 
student sang Home Sweet Home. 


An adaptation of the project was 
used later at a community program in 
observance of Public Schools Week, 
a significant public relations contact in 
keeping with the spirit of the times 
was made. 


A detailed tabulation of answers the 
students gave is impossible here, but a few 
serve to illustrate. One youngster expressed 
an answer which recurred many, many times 
in various phrasing and form when he 
wrote: 


What I Would Miss 


“TI would miss my home-life most of all — 
coming home from school and going in and 
seeing my mother doing some little thing 
about the house. I'd miss going to the ice- 
box and robbing it any time I wanted to. 
I would miss the little things, such as the 
way the house is arranged, and the little 
but heartening routine the family goes 
through which at times isn’t especially inter- 
If the little things in life which 
you share with your family were gone, I 
would miss them most.” 


esting. 


Another expressed somewhat the same 
idea in this way: 


“I would miss the house I lived in, the 
dolls and buggies I played with, my mother’s 
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old dresses 1 dressed up in, and her high- 
heeled shoes I tried to walk in.” 

Some of the folks were quite frank when 
they said: 

“I would think back about all the fun | 
had at school when I always said I hated 
x.” 

“I'd miss my mothe and dad. 
even go so far as to sa 

“I would miss gettis 
day mornings.” 

“I'd miss seeing the 
probably miss seeing t! 

“I'd miss going to x 2: 
does sound funny.” 


I might 
_. + miss my sister!” 
ple whe oak wait, 
‘‘b, certainty that 
tturate description 
2Nng exists, send 


-erge to actual 
hears of orer 

Some comments w ; 

and a few were profo 


most of them were ex 


lives of the writers oo 
genuine. 
Miss Taylor think e 


significant outcome 

the effect it had 1 

many of whom cam Y lo tno 

understanding of th: 19798 
of whom had seeni:.. ,. —— 
on a school-wide basis = 

fruit. 


Wonders 


Wonders to See, by L 
Tunis Baker, first of a * 
mediate grades: In the ‘ 
pages, $1, World Book C 


Au through this né 
textbook, everyday exy 
ests of children provide 
tion of scientific contem 
where children are, witl 
the child can comprehe 


Wonders to See sho 3; evidence of un- 
usual care in organization of material to 
insure easy learning. The authors take the 
child a step at a time — sentences are short, 
paragraphs are brief and well organized, the 
vocabulary is carefully controlled with sys: 
tematic attention to the meaning ~' use 
of new scientific words. 


Sas ives 


The experiments have been arranged so 
that beginners in science can carry them out 
easily and with a minimum of equipment. 
The whole make-up of the book carries out 
the authors objectives of interest, clearness, 
and readability. There are a number of full 
page colored illustrations, but the illustra- 
tion is primarily by photographs, of which 
there are an abundance. 

This is, an elementary science textbook 
that crildren can read, enjoy, and under: 
stand, that will give them the practical 
experience and concrete training that are 
the prerequisites of a successful science 
course. for beginners. 
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World Affairs 


AAnnounceMENT that the Institute 
of World Affairs would hold its 20th ses- 


sion at Riverside Mission Inn, 


December 


13-16, is made by President Rufus B. von 
KleinSmid, Univesity of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and chat jJlor of the institute. 


necessary in t: 


It 


training schoc 4 
prentice classe 
colleges, and b: 


impoi 


hav: 


loa 


“ will feature the general 
ld Crisis and Reconstruc- 
5, round tables and panel 

than 100 academic, 

Alic officials will partici- 

o Marc N. Goodnow, 
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can be used i 


‘st the Americas, the in- 
ny ‘ited States in the war, 

of the Japanese and 
, and newer concepts of 
‘tg subjects of discussion. 


sf 
ra Harvest 


<é BS McGuire, Ventura 


” HEN the Ventura County 
- 1 SOS to the schools 

kers to harvest their 

’ dented response was 

ident bodies of Ven- 

h School and Ventura 


2r school, 900 eager 
¢ application for work, 
ths and coeds of the 
a willingness to forfeit 
* work clothes. 


Tow : followed the example 
of the enthus, .stic younger generation, 
and the ranchers, who had been fran- 
tic because of the labor shortage, were 
soon overwhelmed with help. 


A plan was worked out by the ranchers 
w** “he aid of Superintendent D. R. Henry 
an Principal G. L. Ogden of the two 
schog]s, with the office of the County Em- 
ployment Service acting as coordinator. On 
Tuesdays and Thursdays the upper grades 
of the junior high and all the students of 
the junior college were dismissed to work 
in the fields and orchards. With Saturdays, 
this gave the students three days a week and 
so saved the farmers from losing their crops. 


On these days, the boys and girls reported 
to their respective schools, dressed in jeans 
and old shoes and carrying their lunch pails. 
From there, they were taken in busses di- 
rectly to the ranches. It was a lark to be 
free from classes, but by the time five or 
six sacks of walnuts had been picked and 


backs developed a permanent ache while 
hands were stained a seasonal brown, many 
thought school was a good place after all. 

“I think most of the students are coop- 
erating,” the president of the junior college 
student body announced. “They don't 
much care about the money they're making; 
they're more interested in getting the job 
done. Then he added, “Most of them want 
to get the crops in so they can get back to 
regular classes as soon as possible.” 

Other county high schools reported a 
large percentage of students out of school 
to help in the walnut, lemon, apple and 
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bean harvests. The youngsters have proved 
themselves worthy of their hire in most 
cases and the man hours they have accumu- 
lated are considerable. Both men and women 
teachers have gone out with the students to 
supervise and pick with them. At the 
County Teachers Institute, September 28, 
many were missing because they were out 
in the harvest fields and were therefore 
excused from attendance. 

In this way the faculty and students of 
Ventura County have met an emergency 
and have shown a wonderful spirit of coop- 
eration in the war effort. 
























Invade Your 


FAMILY 
CIRCLE 


wales “Try the Alka-Seltzer A-B-C 
Cold Comfort Method... 


Alka-Seltzer. Take it to comfort 
the headache and that ‘‘ache- 
all-over’ feeling. 


Be Careful. Get more rest than 
usual, dress wisely, stay out of 
chilling drafts, get your daily 
quota of vitamins. 


Comfort your throat, if it’s raw 
and raspy from the cold, by 
gargling with Alka-Seltzer. Just 
dissolve two Alka-Seltzer tablets 
in half a glass of warm water. 
Use this soothing gargle—often. 
Try these Alka-Seltzer ABC’s— You'll 


never know how much better they 
can make you feel until you do! 


PACKAGE OR 
GLASS AT ALL 
DRUG STORES 
































































MONEY MANAGEMENT 


Mrs. Alta B. Highman, Formerly Primary Teacher, Soledad, Monterey County 


Reyvzry spring our high schools 
and colleges graduate thousands of 
young people into paying jobs, and by 
fall a considerable number have dis- 
covered that man’s problem is not 
how to make money first, but how to 
make money LAST. And what a dis- 
illusioning process it is! 

The young man of 20 wonders how 
he is going to spend all the money he 
is going to make. The man of 40 
wonders where the money he has 
earned in the past 20 years has gone. 
The man of 60 wonders who is going 
to take care of him! 

The statistics on old age are sim- 
ple and emphatic. In 1860, there were 
860,000 Americans past 65, with three 
out of four old folk economically in- 
dependent. Today, two out of three 
are dependent on someone for sup- 
port. 


Spent as Earned 


More than half the wage-earners in 
the United States spend all their pay 
check by the day following payday, 
according to a survey conducted by 
Ross Federal Research Bureau. Only 
27.5% of the wage-earners have as 
much as 10% of their pay-check left 
the day after payday, and only 4% 
have as much as 90% left. 

The picture is all too clear — one-sided 
education. Our young people are being 
given excellent training for the jobs they 
are to assume after graduation — but little 
as to how to get the most out of the money 
to be earned at that job. 


True, we have home economics courses, 
but they are primarily for teachers of sew- 
ing, cooking, and home management. The 
great need today is a required course in the 


managing of MONEY. 


These classes can be called simply Money 
Management —the name tells all. Banks, 
loan associations, business houses, insurance 
companies, government agencies—all would 
benefit from a well-informed public and 
would be most cooperative. 


As to the class itself, Money Manage- 
ment should include thorough discussions of : 

1. Budgets. The percentage of income 
each division can be expected to require, in 
the various income groups. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics made a 


study in 56 cities of the differences in av- 
erage expenditures from city to city, as well 
as the differences due to the amount of 
the income and the size of the family. The 
results of this study are published by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics in sepa- 
rate bulletins for the various cities studied, 
and are entitled Money Disbursements of 
Wage Earners and Clerical Workers. The 
percentages given for each city cannot be 
considered a model, but they can be helpful 
since they give a picture of the way other 
families manage their incomes. 


2. Financing. A bank manager could 
devote one, or several, class-hours to a dis- 
cussion of bank procedure: checking ac- 
counts and what happens from the time a 
check is written until it returns to the 
writer, savings accounts, safe-deposit boxes 
and their uses, mortgages, home and car 
financing, installment buying, store credit, 
and charge accounts. 


3. Savings. An insurance man could ex- 
plain the different types of insurance — 
straight life, endowment, accident, hospital, 
accident and health, fire, car, retirement 
and educational plans; the differences be- 
tween mutual, stock and reciprocal com- 
panies, and Lloyds. 


4. Rackets. Better Business Bureaus have 
much information that would help people 
recognize these, and their representatives 
would be glad to give talks. 


5. Income tax reports. The requirements, 
exemptions, the actual completion of a re- 
port. 


6. Buymanship. How to buy, what to 
look for, and how to choose quality. 


Some few parents there will be who ob- 
ject to a “required” course — Junior must 
be allowed to go through school taking only 
the courses that appeal to him. Then when 
he cannot get a job or hold one after he 
does get it, the school is at fault for not 
training him better. 


A School Duty 


In the last 20 years there has been a 
gradual shifting of duty from home to 
school, with the result that today too many 
parents feel they have little responsibility 
for the training of their children — it is the 
school’s job. 


One generation of high school and col- 
lege students trained in Money Manage- 
ment will result in a second generation 
home-trained, to some extent, who will be 
less of a burden at home, in school, and will 
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certainly make a great difference in our 
relief rolls. 


Let's start with this generation. 


References: 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States De- 
partment of Labor, “‘Money Disbursements of 
Wage Earners and Clerical Workers,”’ 1936-37. 


Giles, Ray, “How to Beat the High Cost of 
Living’. 


Household Finance Corporation, “Better Buy- 
manship Bulletins’, “Money Management for 
Households’’. 


Life Magazine, by Time, Inc. November issue, 
1937, 38, or 39. 


The Broadcaster, monthly sales magazine by 
Investors Syndicate. 


The Extension Services of most state agricul- 
tural colleges and many women’s magazines 
publish authoritative bulletins dealing with the 
theory and practice of home management. 


Latin Ameriea 


Tue Epic of Latin-American Literature, 
by Arturo Torres-Rioseco, Department of 
Spanish, University of California, Berkeley, 
a noteworthy book of nearly 300 pages, is 
published by Oxford University Press, 114 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; price $2.25. 
The author, in a very interesting foreword, 
declares that the literature of Latin-America 
is entering its Golden Era. This fine text- 
book will come into wide use not only in 
California but throughout the nation. 


Arabian Horse Ranch 


Poresrep Arabian horses in a Cali- 
fornia reproduction of their native habitat 
of far off Asia are weekly entertaining 
tourists, civilians and men of the Armed 
Forces. The exhibitions are proving a war- 
time entertainment and are the most unique 
and spirited horse shows ever seen on Amer- 
ican soil, according to the survey bureau of 
American Express Company. 


Near Pomona in the heart of the citrus 
belt, which city is widely known for its 
historic reproduction of the famous Palo- 
mares Adobe typifying the thousands of 
landmark ranches of early days, is the 
Arabian Horse Ranch, a division of Uni- 
versity of California. The ranch, which is 
becoming a show place, covers over 750 
acres and is devoted to grazing for Arab 
thoroughbreds. Of special sightseeing inter- 
est, is the coveted pasturage of cultivated 
gardens and the arcaded stables which 
resemble the palace of an Arab sanctuary. 
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OUR VERSE CHOIR 


WE MAKE UP OUR OWN VERSE CHOIR SELECTIONS 


Henrietta Holland, Teacher, Intermediate Grades, Roosevelt School, San Bernardino 


\' E make up our own verse 


choir selections, and enjoy them im- 
mensely. 


In doing creative verse choir, we 
follow somewhat the same procedure 
as we do for creative poetry, except 
we put more emphasis on rhythm and 
refrain. 


First, we do a good deal of verse 
choir work, using pieces already pre- 
pared for us. In these we recognize 
the elements of good verse choir se- 
lections, and when the class seems to 
desire it, we begin to make up some 
of our own. Usually we work through 
a selection together, each youngster 
contributing his thoughts and the 
teacher writing them on the board. 
Next, we go over the selection to com- 
plete the thought, then to make neces- 
sary changes in order to have the 
right rhythm. We evaluate, change 
words, and generally improve the 
piece to our liking. Then we try it, 
and of course make any added 
changes. 


The following selection is one which 
was produced through such cooper- 
ative effort. 


The Family Rule 


Each day when I come home from school 
Sh Sh Sh 

I hear the same old family rule. 

Sh Sh Sh 

Mother says, “Be quiet and still, 

“Sh Sh Sh 

“Or else you'll wake dear little Bill.” 
Sh Sh Sh 

In comes Bob and drops his book. 

Sh Sh Sh 

Mother gives to him an awful look. 
Sh Sh Sh 

Mother says, “Be quiet and still, 

“Sh Sh Sh 

“Or else you'll wake dear little Bill.” 
Sh Sh Sh 

Evening comes and all is still. 

Sh Sh Sh 

Who's awake? It’s little Bill. 


Sh Sh Sh 
He puts his finger to his mouth and says, 
“Sh Sh 


Sh.” 


All day it’s “SH” from Mother. 
quiet, still.” 

Sh Sh Sh 

And now at night it’s even “Sh” from lit- 
tle Bill. 

Sh Sh Sh 

Sh Sh Sh night and day 

Until of “Sh” I'm tired and ill. 

Sh Sh Sh. 


“Now 


By the time we have worked out a 
selection together the children are usu- 
ally eager to write selections of their 
own, and then we have a lesson in 
writing individually. We usually de- 
cide upon one suitable topic, and each 
person writes his own poem. Then 
we read our creative verse to the class, 
take the best ideas, thoughts, rhythms, 
and words and put them into one se- 
lection, as we have done in the follow- 
ing poem: 


Poor Father 


When I come home from school each day 
Sh Sh Sh 


And feel just like I want to play 
Sh Sh Sh 


My Mother says, “Be quiet, Sue.” 
Sh Sh Sh 


“You might wake up dear Betty Lou.” 
Sh Sh Sh 


My father stepped upon the floor 
Sh Sh Sh 


That Mother’d waxed the day before. 
Sh Sh Sh 


Then swish! Up in the air he goes 


Sh Sh Sh 

And lands flat down upon his nose 
Sh Sh Sh 

From Father comes a loud, “Oh my!” 
Sh Sh Sh 

And then we hear a harsh shrill cry 
Sh Sh Sh 


My Mother just stood there and grinned 
Sh Sh Sh 


But Father knew that he had sinned. 
Sh Sh Sh 


Sometimes, however, an individual 
will write a selection which the group 
will want to take as it is and merely 
improve upon it. Such a selection is 
the following, which was written by a 






35 


member of class during her rest period 


at home: 


We've All Got Something to Love 


Oh we've all got something to love, 
Got the clouds that float by up above, 
Got the towns and the mills, 

Got the rivers and hills, 

Got our fathers and mothers, 

Baby sisters and brothers, 

So we've all got something to love. 


Oh we've all got something to love, 
Got the sun and the moon up above, 
Got the sky and the weather, 

Got our wool and our leather, 

Got our grasses and plains, 

Got our sunshine and rains, 

So we've all got something to love. 


Oh we've all got something to love, 
Got the night and the stars up above, 
Got our mountains on high, 

Got our streams that roll by, 

Got our land and sea, 

All this for you and for me, 

So we've all got something to love. 


Oh we've all got something to love, 
We've got America—the land of Broth- 
erly love. 
— Marianne Bowman 


* * * 


Basie Mathematies 


Gu» and Company has issued Basic 
Mathematics, by William Betz, specialist in 
mathematics, Rochester, New York, Public 
Schools; over 500 pages, price $1.48. This 
text provides the positive plan needed at once 
for giving to young people that indispens- 
able foundation in arithmetic, geometry, 
algebra, and trigonometry with which they 
can function adequately in the national war 
effort and in many other crucially necessary 
fields of work. 


and adult population must have this im- 


Millions of our adolescent 


perative foundation, not two years from 
today, but right now. 


Plays and Entertainments 


ELDRIDGE publications are Nationally 
known as clean and clever and all are 
WITHOUT ROYALTY. 


NEW PATRIOTIC MATERIAL 


LIBERTY COLLECTION 
Dialogs, Drills, Recitations, Etc. 
HONORARY COLONEL 
3 boys, 5 girls 


THE LITTLE PATRIOT 
2 boys, 4 girls 
Two timely plays for young folks. 
GOOD NEIGHBOR PLAYS 
Six good ones for young folks. 
SONG OF PAN AMERICA 


Big Free Catalog sent on request. 
ELDRIDGE 


Entertainment House 
Denver, Cole., and Franklin, Ohio 


















































MENTAL HEALTH 


DISCOVERING OUR PART AND DOING IT: AN ATTEMPT ON THE PART OF A 
CLASS OF FOURTH GRADERS TO LIVE MORE RICHLY AND BY SO DOING 
BUILD THAT MOST SOUGHT AFTER TREASURE, MENTAL HEALTH. 


Marilyn Hiney, Fourth Grade Teacher, Thomas O. Larkin School, Monterey 


= call on a teacher’s responsi- 
bility has often seemed to me to have 
no end or even temporary abatement. 
Never has this seemed more meaning- 
ful than in the present days of stress 
and insecurity. 


In our school we have watched these 
days come, and with them the fears 
and uncertainty of war. The parents 
of most of our children are Italians, 
many, aliens. This fact and the cur- 
tailment of the movements of the fish- 
ing fleet, have left our community a 
shaken little group wondering where 
to turn next. 


And the children, were they in- 
volved in problems of morale? Yes, 
this is their life, too, and they could 
not be sheltered from even a part of 
it. We teachers in our beautifully- 
protected domains then began to feel 
the trouble of the world. Not from 
idle hands, news or whispers, but from 
our little ones we learned the disquiet- 
ing fact that we were going to have 
to face changes and seek a way to deal 
with them. 


Our classes were nervous and ex- 
cited. Routines became inefficient. 
Attention was short, and even the 
playground was changed. Small groups 
discussing unchildlike problems re- 
placed the wild rushes of small scream- 
ing cowboys. 

As we in our classroom looked down 
from our hill to the far-reaching blue 
bay beneath us, it seemed as if surely 
there must be some way to meet this 
new situation. And so there was. 
Right in our bay itself, we found it. 

In spite of war, evacuation, sugar short- 
age and all the other worries, spring was 
still coming as usual. Soft breezes were 
displacing chilling rains and the beauty of 
our peninsula was still all around us. Grass 
was a lush green that was fun to try and 


mix with paints; sun danced with a rhythm 
we must “feel.” 

Could life become so serious that we 
could be blind to this beauty, unsensible to 
something stronger than our fears? As soon 


as the first shock of war was over, we 
started to find these things again, and make 
them a greater part of ourselves. We had 
work to do! There must be that love and 
faith in living. There must be that joy in 
laughter and sharing of discovery that keeps 
hope and saneness and even peace within 
one’s self. 


We worked for many days, building up 
our appreciation of the beauty that lies 
around us. We stopped to notice the swirl 
of clouds, to smile over the unfolding of 
pale baby buds. We drank thirstingly of 
our new adventure, and it warmed us. It 
became easier to see and feel loveliness. We 
wanted to sing it, to paint it and to put it 
down on paper, so that we could recall it 
again. As we read many stories and poems, 
we picked out best loved phrases. We 
sought the beauty and the rhythm of each. 
Soon we could “feel” for ourselves and one 
day we put word pictures down in writing, 
as we gazed from our windows. These 
delighted us. It was fun, and almost like 
another sense. Some pictures that we could 
see from our window were: 


Boats coming in to the music of the fog horn. 
Water washing the beach. 


Cars moving along the wharf of many broken 
teeth, 


Fishing-boats with wet nets lifted like Christ- 
mas trees. 


The red signal on the breakwater blinked its 
eye and told the boats of the storm. 


Showers from a whale came down, as if to 
give the fish a bath. 


Breakers hit the beach and rolled out words 
like a printing press. 


We Work and Grow 


As we worked to express ourselves, we 
grew. We learned to find words for our 
thoughts, to put them down accurately. We 
became exposed for the first time to a 
method of finding and recording rhythm 
that we felt. It was still very new to us. 
Many were shy, but without an exception, 
we loved this new attitude of ours. One 
day we felt ready to put down in longer 
lines, our thoughts of the pictures we felt. 
As we scanned Monterey Bay from our 
patio, we wrote:* 

The sea gulls glide through the air like paper. 
Some are black, others are white. The white 


ones look like pieces of snow, and the black 
ones look like pieces of bright coal in the sun. 

* Space limitations prevent the publication of 
all of the many beautiful compositions which 
accompanied Miss Hiney’s article. 
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Whenever they go straight down into the water, 
they seem to say, “Get out of my way.” — 
Richard. 


It looks like rain, so cover your head. Our 
flag is waving in the air, and it is proud in the 
blue. As our flag stays waving, so we will 
keep the red, white and blue in it. — James. 


The bay is calm like it is asleep. 

The boats are still so they will not wake up 
the bay. 

Birds fly over the bay, and 

It is very beauttiful. — Beverly. 


The hills and the meadows, and a house near 
the shore ; 

The water blue, and waves looking like clouds. 

A baby in the meadow, playing with her ball 

And the bees taking honey for the queen. — 
Dominic. 


Tue class and I were pleased with our 
first effort. We enjoyed reading our results 
aloud. There was a discussion for the un- 
folding of our new ideas, such as: Why did 
we like certain lines; did this have rhythm; 
how could we make this even more of a 
picture; would this “tell” someone how its 
author felt? 


We also discussed a policy. If this was 
so much fun for us, wouldn't others like to 
feel this way too? We have plans for the 
future. There is work, and fun and play. 
And while we work and play, we too are, 
“doing our part.” 


* * * 


Our World 


Our World and How We Use It, a 
social geography, is an adaptation by Edna 
Fay Campbell of This Useful World by 
Sears, Quillen and Hanna, and is published 
by Scott, Foresman and Company; 288 
pages, illustrated, $1.40. 


This brand-new social geography for mid- 
dle-grade pupils provides careful, thorough 
training in the basic skills needed for work- 
ing with social-studies material. By easy, 
gradual steps children learn how to read 
maps and charts and how to interpret a 
variety of pictorial materials, including ex- 
cellent drawings and photographs. 


* * * 
Nevada County 


Nevapa County Teachers Institute, 
October 5-7, under direction of Walter A. 
Carlson, county superintendent, held at 
Truckee, was highly successful. Attendance 
was practically 100% and the sessions were 
filled with excellent presentations and dis- 
cussions. Among the speakers were Sam H. 
Cohn, Helen Heffernan, Elwyn H. Gregory, 
Harold E. Chastain and numerous others. 

The outstanding address of the institute 
was given by Robert R. Gros of Palo Alto. 
Talks by Frank B. Lindsay of the State De- 
partment and by Rober Corbett, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Winnemucca, were 
also very good. 
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North Coast Institute 





Nortn Coast Joint Institute, Hum- 
boldt and Mendocino Counties and 2\st 
annual session of CTA North Coast Sec- 
tion, was held at Ukiah Union High School 
September 28-30 under leadership of 
George E. Hogan, Superintendent of 
Schools, Humboldt County, J. Warren 
Ayer, Eureka City Superintendent of 
Schools and John W. Taylor, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Mendocino County. 

E. B. Christensen, president of the Sec- 
tion, presided admirably at the opening 
meeting. 

There were excellent general sessions and 
a praiseworthy series of section meetings. 
Among the speakers were Frank Hart, 
Mayhew Derryberry, Samuel J. Hume, 
David Snyder, Dwight E. Twist, Walter 
Morgan, Paul R. Hanna and many others. 
Noteworthy musical programs were pre- 
sented by various local and school groups. 

Committee chairmen were: legislation, A. 
O. Cooperider; resolutions, Roy Good; 
auditing, W. A. Chessall; necrology, Robert 
Sharp; elections, J. K. Cameron; by-laws, 
Clyde Patenaude; public relations, Dennis 
B. Willis. 

CTA North Coast Section at its recent 
21st annual session, Ukiah, elected officers 
as follows: 

President, Frank M. Williams, principal, 
South Fork union high school, Miranda; 
vice-president, Paul A. Beaufort, teacher, 
Ukiah union high school; vice-president, 
Glenn Waldner, principal, Mendocino union 
elementary school; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Alma Thompson, teacher, Ferndale elemen- 
tary school. 

Classroom Teachers Department: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Verna Moran, principal, Loleta 
elementary school; secretary-treasurer, Dor- 
othy Ames, Arcata union high school. 


Reading Conference 


@ eventTH Yearbook, Claremont Col- 
leges Reading Conference, 1942, 355 pages 
mimeographed, is published by Claremont 
Colleges Library; price $2.50. 

The Claremont conference series, oldest 
in America specifically devoted to problems 
of reading, is jointly sponsored by the col- 
leges and the campus chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta. The Southern section of the sub- 
committee on reading of the curriculum 
committee of California Secondary Prin- 
cipals Association also collaborated in the 
1942 sessions. 

Many school systems were represented 
among the conferees last summer. Each 
year the group has grown and new associa- 
tions are made. Dr. Peter L. Spencer, pro- 
fessor of Education, was director of the 
conference. 








Milk 





Dorothy Vena Johnson, Teacher, Ascot 
Avenue Elementary School, Los Angeles 


Tere are cows in ripe meadows 
Grown heavy with milk, 

With hide rich as fur 
And tails soft as silk. 


There is milk in abundance, 
Pearl-like; opalescent; 

Yet babies are starving, 
And men acquiescent. 





Busy 
during 
banking 


hours? 


Forward 


Scort. Foresman and Company have is- 
sued Forward, by Pooley and Walcott, a 
high school reading-book; 704 pages, illus- 
trated, price $1.80. The material is splend- 
idly organized around the ideas that young 
people find significant and challenging. 

The emphasis throughout the book is on 
reading that interprets the American char- 
acter. Boys and girls get inspiring views of 
Americans in action — forward-looking men 
and women, boys and girls who have made 
and are making America what it is. 


BANK 
oe 


MAIL 





No matter where you live or what hours you 


work, you can enjoy the convenience, protection 
and economy of paying by check. All you have to 


do is open a new 


Special Checking Account 


This new, low-cost service is designed for those with limited 
use for a checking account. No minimum balance is required, 
and there’s no monthly service charge regardless of the size 
of your account. Your only cost is for checks — a book of 10 
for $1. You can open your account and make all deposits by 
mail. For details, call at our nearest office or mail the coupon. 
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COMPANY 
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Many offices serving 
Northern California 


Member Federal! Deposit insurance Corp. 


Buy U. S. War Bonds 
and Stamps 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
464 California Street 
San Francisco 


I am interested in a Special Checking 
Account. Please send me descriptive 
folder and application form. 
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Children’s Diets 


A RECENT survey of children’s 
diets in San Joaquin County Schools 
reveals that the best school-lunch pro- 
grams were found in the Lodi schools, 
which have a central kitchen, and 
Ripon Grammar School, where Prin- 
cipal Harry Knopf is commended for 
his program. 


Only 25% of the school-lunches in that 
county have rated as good: 35-40% have 
fair lunches; 35-40% have poor lunches. 


The county Nutrition for Defense Coun- 
cil’s committee on school lunches conducted 
the survey, headed by Mabel Wright, home 


economics teacher, Stockton. 


Results of the coincide with a 
study by the bureau of home economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and De- 
partment of Labor, which indicates that 
some 45,000,000 persons in the nation are 
living on diets below the health safety line, 
with the above percentages pertaining to 
the country as a whole. 


survey 


Among reasons why the committee urges 
school-lunches are: 


They give markets for farm products and 
give health to children. 


From school-lunches and classroom educa 


tion many children get their first lessons in 
balanced diets. 
They acquire appetites for protective 
foods, such as fruits and vegetables. 


Many parents lose their traditional fads 
and fancies about foods. 


Teachers approve the program because it 
reduces afternoon fatigue, improves grades 
and increases alertness, responsiveness and 
power of absorption. 





Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History issues the Journal of Negro 


History and a Negro History Bulletin; 
Carter G. Woodson, director and editor, 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D:. 


Negro History Week holds its 18th an- 
nual celebration February 7-14; posters are 
available to teachers free of charge. 


Winning the War 


Mozelle Milliken, San Francisco 
Junior College 


¥ 
w NDER the comprehensive title 
the War, San Francisco 
Junior College conducts a series of 
weekly lectures on topics pertinent to 
the war effort. 


Winning 


Initial address was that made by Chief 
Deputy Superintendent John F. Brady, im- 
mediately upon his return from the educa- 
tion conference in Washington. Specialists 
among the faculty members as well as no- 
table guest speakers are booked for the se- 
ries, built about the single theme of our 
participation in the war and its political, 
economic, racial, and geographic, as well 
as military significance. 


Said President A. J. Cloud, in discussing 
the lecture series: “This innovation in our 
curriculum is only one of the many direc- 
tions in which our earnest efforts toward par- 
ticipaiton in the war effort have led us. So 
important do we consider this effort to 
disseminate all possible information on the 
problems which confront us as a nation, 
that we have made it possible for every 
present thus 
pass on to his stu- 


speaker during the 


faculty member to be and 
enable each of them to 
dents the words of the 


individual class-periods. 
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California Teachers Association 

Placement service for members at 
moderate cost: 

Address Earl 
Shattuck Avenue, 
THornwall 5600; or 

Carl A. Bowman, 408 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles; phone TRinity 
1558. 


G. Gridley, 
Berkeley; 


2207 
phone 


Who's Who in America has issued its 
22nd volume, 1942-43, with concise, up-to- 
date biographies of over 31,500 outstanding 
living Americans — men and women — and 
notable foreigners. All have been selected 
according to the unvarying high standard of 
Who's Who — outstanding national achieve- 
ment in some meritorious line of endeavor 
or high official position held. California is 
abundantly represented in this great refer- 
ence-book. Price $10; 2,578 pages; address 
A. N. Marquis Company, 919 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. 


Lyndon U. Pratt, newly-elected executive 
secretary, Connecticut State Teachers Asso 
ciation, a native son of Connecticut, gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth, earned his M. A. in 
Education in Columbia, did further gradu- 
ate work at Universities of Iowa and North 
Carolina and taught at University of Iowa 
and State College of Washington. Cali: 
fornia congratulates Connecticut upon the 
fine professional leadership which Mr. Pratt 
brings to that association. 


Sons of the Hurricane 


Bou J. FLOHERTY, newspaper artist- 
reporter, has written Sons of the Hurricane, 
a book about the Coast Guard, of interest 
to the many people who want to know more 
of the history and achievements of that 
branch of the service. 


This is a book of original, true stories of 
men who, through wind and sea and zero 
weather, through choking smoke and searing 
flame, answer the call of distress. 


To write of them and to take the stirring 
photographs with which the book is so 
liberally illustrated, the author traveled 
many hundred miles with members of the 
Coast Guard. Every story here he found in 
their official records as well as hearing an 
account of each rescue from the men who 
participated. 


Sons of the Hurricane is published by 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 333 West Lake 
Street, Chicago, 225 


225 pages; 55 action pho- 
tographs; price $2. 
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November 1-15 — American Junior Red 
Cross; nationwide campaign, School 
Enrollment for Service. 


California School Libra- 
rians Association Southern Section; Book 
Breakfast. Savoy Hotel, Los Angeles. 


November 7 


November 8-14 — American Educa- 
tion Weck. 


November 11— The Armistice Day of 
the First World War. 


November 11-13 — National Recreation 
Association; regional institute conference. 


Eleven Western States. Hotel Oakland. 


November 15-21—Children’s Book 
Week; national headquarters, 62 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 


November 21 CTA Southern Section 


Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 


November 25-December 16—W. Roy 
Breg tours California for Allied Youth. 


Teachers Institute. Oak- 


November 25 
land Auditorium. 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVETNS 


November 26 — Thanksgiving Day. 


November 26-28 — California Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education; annual con- 
vention. Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 


November 26-28 — National Council for 
the Social Studies; 22nd annual meeting. 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 


November 28 Delta Kappa Gamma, honor 


education society, will have a_ breakfast at 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Saturday at 7:45 
a.m., during the conference of Association of 
Childhood Education. Reservations may be made 
with Mary J. Sweeney, 118- 26th Avenue, San 


Francisco. 


December 4, 5 CTA State Council of 
Education; semi-annual meeting, State com- 
mittee meetings, Board of Directors meet- 
ing. Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 


December 5 — California School Libra- 
rians Association Southern Section; Christ- 


mas meeting, 10:30 a.m.; luncheon, 1 p.m. 


Elks Club, Los Angeles. 


December 12—Southern California 
Science and Mathematics Association; after- 
noon, dinner and evening meetings at Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Pasadena. 
For details address O. G. Dressler there. 


IN UNITY THERE IS STRENGTH 


~ ALIFORNIA Teachers Association presents to every mem- 
ber an opportunity of service. One of our tritest expressions 


December 12 — CTA Bay Section Coun- 
cil; regular meeting. Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco. 


December 13-16 Institute of World 
Affairs; 20th session. Riverside Mission 


Inn. 


December 27-29 
of Teachers of Spanish; 26th annual meet- 


American Association 


ing. George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


December 28-30 National Business 
Teachers Association; 45th annual conven- 


tion. Statler Hotel, Detroit. 


January 4 
Legislature; biennial session. 


Opening of California State 


February 7-14 Negro History Week; 
18th annual celebration. 


February 26-March 22—American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators; annual 
convention. St. Louis. 


June 25-29 — National Education Asso- 


ciation; annual convention. Indianapolis. 







is ‘In unity there is strength." But that truism expresses a world 


of meaning. 


The program this year is fraught with importance. Every 
teacher in Cailfornia must give all-out service so that our nation 
may win the war and insure a lasting peace. 


We must do our duty as citizens. 


We shall have important proposals to present to the State 


Legislature. 


California Teachers Association needs the help of every 
teacher in the State. This organization works all of the time for 


the welfare of the schools. 






























Concress shall make no law respecting an 





establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble and to petition 


the Government for a redress of grievances. 


Amendment I to the Constitution 


of the United States of America. 


It’s from that Amendment, made effective December 15, 1791, that we derive 
one of our most important. one of our most precious freedoms —The Freedom 
of the Press. Some consider it the guardian of all our freedoms. From it comes 
truth and enlightenment for all our peoples. No wonder a “free press” is the 
first institution to fall before dictators, big and little. The news and editorial 
pages of this publication, its articles and comics, and these advertising columns 
have been used and will continue to be used in expressions of that freedom. 
It will not be abused. These columns will never disclose information of value te 
our enemies. But by the might and right of men who bear our arms, freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press will never die in these United States of America. 
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